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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW 


Five years ago the New—Cuurcu REVIEW was established as 
the successor of the New-/Jerusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy i in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 
The REviEw has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed, Samuel M. Warren, and William H. Mayhew. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REvIEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “ This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;”’ an- 
other says: “The New-CuHurcuH REvIEw is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;’’ another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 


In entering upon its sixth year the Review asks for the con- ee 


tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. © 
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FATHER IN HEAVEN. 


THAT our Father is in Heaven, and is the God of Heaven! 


_ what does it mean to us? Surely, for one thing, that He 
cares for us, that He Who has all power in heaven and on 


earth will provide for us, and see that no harm comes to us. 

It must mean, too, that something of the divine nature is 
in us; not merely something eternal, but some capacity for 
sharing in the conscious active life of the Father, in His 
views, His loves, His work, His enjoyment. Certainly it 
must imply some capacity for knowing Him —not merely 
knowing about Him as a vague Being, pervading and con- 
trolling the universe, but really knowing One Who is akin 
to ourselves, Whose nature and life we share, and with 
Whom we can commune — speaking to Him, and receiving 
answers of peace. 

These things would be implied in the relationship of a 


human father, and much more in the relationship of the 


Heavenly Father, from Whom alone are all things. _ 

The relationship of a natural father, important as it is 
naturally and spiritually, is comparatively superficial and 
temporary, and in the mature regenerating man is wholly 
set aside. Wherefore the Lord says, “Call no man your 
father upon the earth, for One is your Father Who is in 
heaven.” (MATT. xxiii. 9.) 
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No human father knows what the quality of his child’s 
life will be — what he will love, what zeal, capacity, endur- 
ance, he will have; not even what limitations and _ perver- 
sities of character will be inherited from himself. He has 


to make acquaintance with his child as a new being, and — 


needs a lifelong observation of his developments to know 
him fairly well. How different is the Heavenly Father's 
knowledge! He gives the life. And He does not separate 
Himself from it when given. His own love for the good 
that one can do, now and to eternity, zs the life of every 
human being. Imagine then the interest with which He 
regards the reception of life, its operation and its environ- 


ment. First in the formation of a body, so fearfully and © 
wonderfully made; with organs of sense to gather knowl- 


edge of the world around; with limbs for motion and 
action ; with viscera for the nourishment and purification of 
the body; with a brain, by a part of which the Father’s 


_ love may rule and animate the whole unconsciously to the 


man, and by a part of which the man may think intelli- 
gently, may choose his course, may know and cooperate with 
His Heavenly Father, or may refuse to know Him. It is 
the Father’s love that builds this wonderful structure from 


its first beginning; that inspires the desires for food and 


drink, for exercise and for repose — none the less that these 
may be so grossly misused ; that causes the body to grow to 
its full stature; that heals its wounds, recovers it from sick- 
ness, and maintains all its parts in a state to perform their 
functions. 

As we perceive it in these operations, we call it “life” 


and “health,” and have an idea of it as if it were an unin- 


telligent mechanical force, like the wind or the lightning. 
But will any human thought compare with it in the intelli- 
gence with which it fashions the brain? And does it not 
intend that which it intelligently fashions ? When the Lord 
said, “ Somebody hath touched Me; for I perceive that vir- 
tue is gone out of Me,” did He not know of the healing of 
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the woman? and did He not intend it? If they that re- 
ceive life are by virtue of it sensitive, intelligent, and loving, 
is not He Who zs their life, sensitiveness, intelligence, and 
love itself? “Hethat planted the ear, shall He not hear? 
He that formed the eye, shall He not see?” 

Even in regard to the body and the natural man, there- 
fore, we are not wrong in thinking that our Heavenly Father 
not merely gives us life, but zs our life; sensitive, intelligent, 
_ purifying, renewing ; in the effort always to remove disorder 
and obstruction, to bring us into the paths of orderly living, 
to give abounding health and joy. We are not wrong in 
thinking that our Lord, Who walked the earth with such 
_ abundance of loving life that whosoever touched but the bor- 
der of His garments was made whole of whatsoever disease 


he had, is Himself the Life of the world. A prayer to Him. 


for health is only asking that we may receive. His Spirit 
even in the body, and may live in the order of His Spirit. 
In asking Him for our daily bread also we are asking for 
the same thing, if in another form. For our daily bread is 
from the fruits of the earth; and they are the products and 
embodiments of life. That they seem to grow of them- 
selves, is because the men whom they are to nourish must 
seem to live of themselves, and must love God. and do good 
as of themselves. And in asking Him for our daily bread, 


we are asking that He will give us strength as of ourselves, — 


to receive His love, to enjoy it, and to live from it. It is 
the love of God for the use that men can do, and for them 
as capable of enjoying the use, that is their strength and 
their life. There is nothing that they need for their useful- 
ness — health, or strength, or support, or joy —that it would 


not gladly give them if they would live according to the ~ 


order of life. 

And if this be so in regard to natural life, much more is 
it true of spiritual life. For while the natural life is impor- 
tant as a means of use, and has its enjoyments as such, it is 
in the spiritual life that the love of use comes to conscious- 
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ness, that the Giver of it is loved, that the heart is volunta- 
rily and gratefully opened to Him, as the Spring of Life. 
The Heavenly Father loves these things in men; and their 
enjoyment of them, and communication from one to another, 
are in His eyes the greatest possible good. It is His love | 
which inspires into men and is in them a love for truth and 
goodness. It is sensitive to every disorder and evil in their 
state, and makes its sensitiveness felt in the warnings of 
conscience, and still more plainly in the abhorrence of evil 
which men feel as their own. It gives warning, it gives 
strength to resist. It saves the soul alive when infested by 
evil. It heals it when hurt by evil. It is a spirit of love 
and joy and gratefulness when evil is removed. | 

This then is the normal relation of men to their Heavenly 
Father. They are given the independence and freedom 
necessary to their birthright as children of God. They 
choose often unwisely. They are greedy and self-indulgent. 
They set their hearts on that which is not really good. 
They are deaf to the Father’s voice, and wish to try for 
themselves everything that seems pleasant. What wonder 
that they are often sick and in trouble, that strife and en- 
mities and injuries abound! All this they would be saved 
if they would remember that they are only children, and 
would be childlike, trustful, and openhearted: When trouble 
comes, how much might be gained by remembering Who 
our Father is! that He Who controls the universe is our 
life! that He loves our use, and that His love is health and 
strength and means of usefulness! 

Thinking thus, we lay off the strain. Whatever is too — 
much for us, is not for us todo. The ends that we cannot 


attain are not to be desired. The possessions that are be- . 


yond our reach are not good for us. But, on the other hand, 
the simple uses that lie just at hand are of the Lord’s pro- 
' viding, and in doing them as such there comes the content- 
ment of the Lord’s love for them. Such a state of mind 
opens the body to healthful life and enjoyment. And if 
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these are not given, it is because the body is separating it- 
self from the mind too far to share its reception of life 
from the Father. The mind may then grow more peaceful 
and content, while the body wastes. It is according to the 
Heavenly Father’s will that both body and mind should 
have life and health, and enjoy them. But it is better to 
have the happy, grateful consciousness of His presence in 
the heart, than to have robust vigor of body with no sense 
that it is of the Father’s love. i 

Of little children in heaven we are taught that they have 
constant sense that the Lord is their Father. They see 
Him in the Sun of Heaven. The warmth of that sun 
touches their hearts with love, and its light reveals the 
beauty and order of heaven to their thoughts. Growing up 
in the order of heaven, they have as children no impulses 
but from Him, and no thought of other life. He is their 
Father because He is the Source of their love, just as 
sensibly as our sun is the source of warmth. And as their 
hearts and minds expand in the sunshine of His Presence, 
the flowers and the fruits, the birds, and the beautiful skies, 
and all glad forms of beauty, are formed about them by the 
creative power of the same living Sunshine. 

Not so to outward sense does He appear to us. But to 
the inward sense of the regenerating man the Father’s love 
in our Lord appeals as sensitively as the warmth of the sun 
to the body. For there is no pure love except from Him. 
There is no glow of charity too pure for offence or hurt, 
there is no quiet joy in doing good unalloyed by thought of 
self, but from our Lord. | 

The regenerating man knows first the Lord’s power to 
save from evil ; but as the heart is freed from evil, it opens 
to the positive impulses of love, which are the impulses of | 
another heart than his, and are felt as the Lord’s. The 
growth in the regenerate life is the growth of the joy in 
living from the love of the Lord, with full recognition that 
it is His, and therefore with innocent, childlike joy in the 
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heavenly sunshine. And from that sunshine, here as in 
heaven, spring glad affections and thoughts, and modest 
works of beauty and use, as naturally as children’s gardens 
grow. And thus like the children of heaven the regenera- 
ting man knows no other Father than the Lord; and Him 
he knows as the Giver of life and of all the fruits of life. 

The sense of living from the Father in heaven is a sense 
that may be cultivated indefinitely. We are taught in the 
doctrines of the New Church that “when any one from _ 
charity sees another in misery . . . compassion springs up; 
and as this is from the Lord,-it is admonition. They who 
are in perception, when they feel compassion, know that 
they are admonished by the Lord to give aid.” (Heavenly 
Arcana, 6737.) 

The same is true of other operations of the Spirit of the 
Lord, and by attending to them we may have communion 
with our Father at all times. If a feeling of compassion 
for suffering is an admonition from the Lord to give aid, 
we ought to heed it, and give the aid as we are able, pru- 
dently and with judgment ; and in so doing our mind will 
be at peace, and in harmony with the Lord’s providence. 

So with regard to resistance to evil. We know very well 
what it is to have an impulse of hot anger, prompting hot 
words and hasty action ; and at the same time to have a 
warning that this is all evil, and is not to be yielded to; an 
admonition also to do patiently our part in fair and friendly | 
thought and-act. Now this warning and admonition are 
directly from the Lord ; and if we heed them, we shall set 
our minds in the order of His Spirit, and shall soon come 
into the peacefulness of it, the evil influence being with- 
drawn. And so again with the excitements of any other 
evil — of lustfulness, of self-indulgence, of love of money 
or of place — the warning of conscience or of grief, admon- 
ishing us not to yield to it, to let it go, to remember the 
good, is the warning of the Father’s love —so quick and 
sensitive is it to whatever will hurt our life. And if we 
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think of it thus, and in love for Him do whatever the voice 
dictates, our spirit will come into harmony with His, and 
the peacefulness of His life will be ours. 

In the same way comes encouragement for the work of 
every day, with enjoyment in uses, and a wise choice of 
those that are most needed at the time. And in hearken- 
ing to the quiet voice, laying aside the more pretentious 
plans for those which the Lord sets before us, our course 
will run smoothly in the order of His providence. In doing 
the work He desires to have done for His children, we shall 
be contented and peaceful, with a sense of His providence 
both caring for us and working through us. 

It is a very wonderful thing that to us who are newly 
made from the dust of the earth, can be given communion 
with the Lord of heaven and earth, with a share in His. 
love, His labors, and His joys! If it were not that He is 
our Father, and fashions us according to His own nature, 
such things would not be possible. And although possible 
to every one, they are accomplished only as we do our part 
as the Father’s children. We are strangers in the earth, 
knowing nothing of what life has in store for us. We need 
His commandments, His protection, His providence. He 
has given us certain appetites and desires, as means of 
building up the body and the natural mind — not for the 
purpose that these desires should rule, and their satisfaction 
be our only care; but so that from that basis of self we 
may learn to know Him, commune with Him, and be led 
into the good life that He loves. And we-need to quiet the 
self, that we may listen to the Lord — that the heart be not 
haughty, nor the eyes lofty ; that the mind may not exercise 
itself in great matters, or in things too high for it; but be 
quieted as a child that is weaned of its mother, that it may 
hear and obey the Father’s voice. 

The Father’s life in us is the spirit of charity ae we 
are taught again in our doctrines that, — 


The Lord flows in through innocence into charity, and as much as 
there is of innocence, so much of charity is received, since innocence 
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is the very essential of charity. . . . What innocence is, may be seen 
as in a mirror from little children, in that they love their parents, and 
trust in them alone, and have no other solicitude than to please them. 
. .. And because they love their parents, they do from enjoyment of 
affection whatever is agreeable to them, thus not only what they com- 
mand, but also what they suppose them to wish to command; and more- 
over they take no thought for themselves. . . . The innocence of little 
children is a semblance of innocence; but innocence itself has its abode 
only in wisdom, and wisdom consists in bearing one’s self toward the 
Lord as little children do toward their parents, from the good of love 
and faith. (Heavenly Arcana, 6107.) 

To attain this heavenly state of innocence and charity, 
we need to look to the Lord as trustfully and affectionately | 
as little children look to their father. We need to humble 
ourselves before Him every day, reading His Word, seeking 
His Spirit in prayer; and then, having felt His Presence, 
to heed its admonitions, shunning evil and doing good 
through the whole day. Spending the day thus, the hours 
will do their work as quietly as the sun and the moon. 
They. will be swift and peaceful, bearing much fruit, not 
from self, but from the Spirit of the Lord. The soul will 
be in harmony with that Spirit, and with all the beautiful 
and perfect things which the Lord creates and provides. It 
will give Him thanks at night for the good of the day, and 
yielding up its care of self, will be healed and refreshed, 
and at times instrueted in happy things, by the Father’s 
love. 

So should they live whose Father is the Lord. And so 
living, they will every day become more and more His chil- 
dren, partaking of His nature, knowing Him, rejoicing in 
the sunshine of His Presence, and giving thanks for its 
blessedness and fruitfulness. 


JoHNn WORCESTER. 
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OUR FATHER AND MOTHER. 


In the Divine Law, as given to men in the Ten Command- 
ments, the command to honor the father and the mother 
holds the central position. According to Swedenborg it 
was the connecting link between the two tables, being in- 
scribed in part on the first table and in part on the second, 
thus binding the two as one. And this was for the reason 
that, while the first table contained our duties to God and 
the second our duties to the neighbor, this command con- 
tained our duty both to God and to the neighbor — the nat- 
ural meaning of the words referring to the father and 
mother on earth, and the inner, yet obvious meaning refer- 
ring to the Father and Mother in heaven. Thus this com- 
mand, to honor the father and the mother, furnishes a stair 
and opening door from the life of fulfilment of our duty to | 
the neighbor, to the life of fulfilment of our duty to the 
Lord. So also is it the stair and opening door from orderly 
life in this world to the life of true order in heaven. Let 
us recall what Swedenborg found this life in heaven to be. 

In describing the innocence of wisdom in which angels 
live, he says that — : 

_ Those who are in this state of innocence attribute nothing of good 
to themselves, but regard themselves only as recipients, and ascribe all 
things to the Lord; they wish to be led by Him, and not by themselves; 
they love everything which is good, and are delighted with everything 
which is true, because they know and perceive that to love good, thus 
to will and do it, is to love the Lord, and to love truth is to love the 
neighbor ; they live contented with their own, whether it be little or 
much, because they know that they receive as much as is good for _ 
thém — little they for whom little is good, and much they for whom it is 
good to have much —and that they do not know themselves what is 
good for them, but the Lord alone, to whom all things that He provides 
are eternal. So neither are they solicitous about the future; they call 
solicitude for the future, care for the morrow, which they say is grief 
for losing or not receiving things that are not necessary for the uses of 
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life. . . . They love nothing more than to be led of the Lord... . 
Whatever they hear from Him . . . they do not lay up in their memory, 
but immediately obey, that is, will and do: the will itself is their mem- 
ory. (Heaven and Hell, n. 278.) : 


In what perfect agreement is this description of life in 
heaven with our Lord’s words—“ Verily I say unto you, 
Except ye be converted and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” And what a 
full and happy fulfilment is this life, of the daily prayer that 
our Lord has laid on our lips! Our Father who art in the 
heavens, hallowed be Thy name! 

With this picture before us of life in — ae life 
for which everything given on earth is given to prepare us 
— we no longer see in the helplessness of infancy a mere 
necessity of immaturity. The very dependence itself we 
see to be the prototype of the eternal reality of our Father's 
kingdom, and the whole course of our life on earth we find 
designed to make us feel and love this dependence — to 
make us love to be the little children forever of our Father 
in heaven. 

Of this dependence in its first stage, one most obvious 
to others, we are indeed ourselves unconscious. While a 
babe in our mother’s arms, we are as yet unable to reflect 
at all upon our dependence. But the impression of it we 
can never lose, and this impression affords the ground for 
all our later wisdom. ‘“ The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom,” and the first ground for this holy fear may 
be found in the fear of the young child while yet in his 
mother’s arms. Of all things, he most fears being taken 
away from those arms. What is the fear of the Lord in 
heaven, but the fear of being withdrawn in least degree 
from His loving care? And to this holy fear the child 
makes still nearer approach a little later, when he fears re- 
moval in heart from his mother by displeasing her. 

Not however in fear alone is the dependence of infancy 


the forerunner of the dependence of angels. The fear it- 
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self is but one phase of love —its shadow, we might say. 
It is the Father’s own love for the angels that responding in 
their hearts makes them fear to displease Him, or to be sep- 
arated from Him. It is this same love for the little chil- 
dren that flowing down through the mother’s heart awakens 
a response from the heart of the child, and makes. him fear- 
ful of separation. Thus love is the real essence of depend- 
ence. It is this confiding love that makes the child happy — 
and at rest in his mother’s arms. It is this perfect love that 
gives angels their happiness in the sense of absolute de- 
pendence on the Father. The love indeed is one, flowing 
down from the Father through heaven into mother and child. 
Swedenborg says that the Father’s own care of young chil- 
dren is effected by His love implanted in their parents, and 
that the parents’ love is love from the Lord in their hearts, 
though they do not know it, because they do not perceive © 
its inflow, nor the omnipresence of the Lord. His inno- 
cence flows into the angels of the inmost heaven, and then 
through the innocence of angels of the lower heavens, “and 
thus immediately and mediately into the little children.” In 
them it calls forth and greets all the innocence the parents 
themselves can receive from the Lord through heaven — 
greets with kiss and tenderest caress, and lifts the heart into 
the Father’s presence. 

Not far from the kingdom of heaven is the young: family 
in which the parents, with deep gratitude to the Father in 
heaven for the care intrusted to them, and touched deeply 
in heart by-the angel innocence that enfolds their little 
ones, prayerfully seek to protect this innocence and to nour- 
ish them with love and truth. More difficult becomes the 
charge as the child increases in strength and knowledge and 
self-will, and so becomes open to the impulses of self-willed 
spirits. Then the father and mother have need to receive 
from the Father in heaven somewhat of His infinite pa- 
tience and foresight, bearing with, while gently restraining 
or even rebuking, the petulance of the child, in full faith 
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that the innocence will yet return, and again and again 
through life, until it shall become the freely chosen entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven. And now through this far- 
seeing patience and long-suffering kindness, the growing 
child is to be helped to realize the endless love of the Father 
in heaven. The all important thing is, that he shall see and 
feel his parents’ dependence on the Father, and their desire 
to be doing His good will, in all their care of himself. It is 
by learning and feeling this, that the child insensibly gains 
this same dependence on the Father in heaven, through his 
natural dependence on his father and mother upon earth. 

The first feeling and first thought of this higher depend- 
ence is instilled with his first lisping of the Lord’s Prayer. 
A new gratefulness for this Prayer to our Father in heaven 
may well come to us, as we reflect on what we owe to having 
been taught to repeat it with our father and mother on 
earth. Whatever sense we now have of our dependence 
on the Father in heaven, if we trace it back to its origin we 
find it hanging on our mother’s lips, as from them we learned 
to say, “Our Father.” Wonderful and beautiful to find — 
somewhat of the same tender feeling and sweet radiance 
with which these words were invested when they first came 
to us from our mother’s lips, has clung to them all our life. 
Through this halo we have ever looked to the Father, and 
shall continue to look, even to the gates of His heaven. 
For indeed the angels of our infancy remain always in the 
direct line in which we look to our Father in heaven, whose 
face they do always behold. And it was our mother’s happy 
privilege first to teach us the Prayer they rejoiced to hear, 
their pleasure investing this early memory with its tender 
light. All that we have later learned and felt of this Prayer 
has clustered around this earliest impression. And the 
more our thoughts are lifted into the very spirit of the 
Prayer, the more are our hearts lifted near to the heaven > 
with which we first learned it. | 

Happy the child, happy the man, with whom this halo has 
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never been dimmed, whose every day has morning and even- © 
ing been blessed with this Prayer, recalling his infantile in- 
nocence at his mother’s knees, and leading the way stair by 
stair to the innocent dependence on their Father, of the 
angels in heaven! Nor has the gradual transference of his 
dependence on father and mother on earth to Father and 
Mother in heaven weakened his early love. Rather it has 
heightened it and given it permanence in the heart, as the 
divinely appointed means for his —- the child of the 
Father in heaven. 

Moreover, the matured sense of what the father and 
mother have done for their child in this way, opens to him 
as nothing else can, the nature of the service that the 
Father in heaven gives to His children to perform one to 
another. This service is very far from belonging only to 
the natural parents of children. Did not our Lord Himself 
say of those who gathered about Him to learn and do His 
will — “ Behold My mother and My brethren! For whoso- 
ever shall do the will of God, the same is My brother, and 
My sister, and mother.’”’ Whoever implants and cherishes 
in another the good thoughts that will help him to enter as 
a child into the Father’s kingdom, is to him, in so far, both 
father and mother. In truth, to be as father and mother 
to such as need our help and encouragement in this way, 
is the greatest privilege bestowed on human beings, for it is 
the sum of all charity and is to be the Lord’s own agents 
in the care of His children. 

_Fatherly and motherly care for one another — shall we 
make any distinction in this twofold care, that is essentially 
one? In human parents we see some distinction. In gen- 
eral terms we may say that the fatherly function is to set 
before the child highest ideals, to which the child is to aim, 
while the motherly function is to cherish these ideals with 
affection, and to inspire the child with her love for them, 
so far as to her they embody the love and truth of heaven. 
Early in life the child is led more by the affection of the 
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mother. Later, when thought is more active, he needs all. 


the father’s firmness and reason to hold him fixed in the 
pursuit of the true ideals, being less influenced by his 
mother’s affection for them. But much later yet, when 
through experience and reverses he has come to the hu- 
mility of Jacob, so as to say with him: “ Few and evil have 
been the years of my life, and have not attained unto the 
days of the years of my fathers,” he may again long to 


lay his weary head on the affection with which he was . 


cradled, even as Jacob wanted to be buried with Leah, the 
mother of his children. In other terms, as one grows out 
of the ambitious periods of life, he feels less desire to show 
what he can be and do, and more desire simply to love and 
do what the Lord brings to his hand. In yet other words, 


he has learned to want none but the ideals that the Father 


in heaven has given him, and now he craves his mother’s 
love for these ideals. Whence may come this mother’s 
love? From whence the desire itself is given. From the 
motherly love of heaven, her love for all that the Father 


‘gives. Nor yet from heaven herself; but from the Source 


of that very love—even the Father’s own bosom. In Him 
in truth the fatherly love and the motherly love are one and 
the same. To His children collectively in heaven and on 
earth He gives to fulfil the motherly function to each one, 


inspiring the love and the wisdom in their hearts by the © 


breathing of His Holy Spirit, while in His Word stands 
revealed as the object for their love His very self, Love and 
Wisdom in one. Was He not on earth a very Mother as 
well as Father to His disciples? When John lay on His 
bosom, was he not at rest as on the bosom of his mother? 
Was it not in part for His leaving John motherless, that in 
expiring He gave to him His own mother? When it is 
said of Him prophetically in the Psalms: “ Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
Him,” do we not feel all a mother’s pity as well? And did 
He not on the Mount of Olives express this very pity of a 
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mother for Jerusalem in the words — “ How often would I 
have gathered thy children even as a hen 
her chickens under her wings! ”’ 

Plainly our Lord’s care for us is the whole parental care, 
that of the mother together with that of the father; and 
when we feel the need of a mother, we are feeling our need 
of Him. But as the need of fatherly guidance and instruc- 
tion is supplied to us outwardly through the Lord’s written 
Word, so is the need of motherly sympathy and encourage- 
ment supplied to us sensibly through His heaven above and | 
His church on earth—that is to say, through all whom 


~we know who look to Him with love as their Father, and 
_ thus encourage us so to look to Him. Little, perhaps, do we 


realize how much we owe to our church as a mother, and 
how dependent we are upon her for nourishment, for sup- 
port, and for encouragement in our halting efforts to keep 


in the path of our Father’s commandments, to follow in His 


footsteps. It may be well for us to reflect on our depend- 
ence from childhood on the customs and opinions of our 
church brethren for such good order as there is in our own 
habits of life, and to consider how much we are helped by 
our fear and regard for their opinion, to keep in the way 
appointed. First fear, then love for the esteem of the good 
people who are to us our mother church, next to the fear 
and then love for our Father in heaven, are means provided 
by Him for leading and encouraging us on our way into His 
kingdom. 


BENJAMIN Wonca 
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CHANGES AND PROGRESSIONS IN ANGELIC 
LIFE. 


HERE and now we are constantly linked to some society of . 
spirits in the World of Spirits — not in the sense of impos- 
sible severance, but in the strongest attachment, namely, 
that of the ruling love. Each one of us has, according 
to the genius of his life, a distinct place in the kingdom 
of the Lord, and is consociated with his like. Without this 
intimate bond of union, we could not live, nor be in any de- 
light of life; for, through such consociation, thoughts flow 
in accordant to our ruling love, and therefore acceptable ; 
and we drink them in as the thirsty earth absorbs a cool, 
refreshing shower. 

The steps of those who enter the World of Spirits by the 
gate of the resurrection tend at once towards that society 
whose motive of action is, of choice, their ruling love. 

At first, the surroundings seem quite similar to those of 
home-life here: they meet their near and dear friends, ex- 
changing greetings and the mutual offices of friendship. 
Gradually, the bias of their lives becomes evident to them- 
selves and to others. If it be well with them, they feel 
repugnance to unworthy thoughts concerning the divine 
purpose and their neighbor’s motives; they feel an instant 
and unselfish joy in the opportunity of even the smallest 
use ; while the recollection of past misdeeds bows the knee 
in humble acknowledgment that the whole head is sick and . 
the whole heart faint. Every such state leads along the 
winding paths which tend ever upwards to the heavenly 


society which is home. 


When taken up among angels, it is said that they also 
change societies, being dismissed with courtesy and kindness | 
as they pass from one to another, until they come into that 
angelic society which accords with the distinctive quality of 
their charity, piety, probity, and genuine courtesy. 
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Let none sapgose that, because distances and periods in 
the spiritual world are computed according to different stand- 
ards and governed by a different law, they are less real than 
here. The contrary is the fact. Thus we read :— 


It appears, indeed, to spirits and angels that they also have progres- 
sive motion from place to place, exactly indeed as it appears to men; 
but still they are changes of the state of the life which produce that 
appearance. ... These appearances, in the case of the angels, are 
called real, nena they spyene as they really are. (Arcana Ccelestia, 
4882.) 


The variations of the state of an angel’s will cause the | 
appearances of space, and his. consequent acknowledgment | 
and belief cause the appearances of time. (Arcana Cceles- 
tia, 2625, 4985, 8325, 3938.) 

Angels enter heaven as married partners —husband and 
wife being there spoken of as “one angel ” (Conjugial Love, — 
50); this being meant, it is said, by the Lord’s words, that 
“they are no more two, but one flesh.” For, even though 
one partner may be still in this world, they are united as 
to their souls, and thus as to their minds; and it is explic- 
itly stated that, — | 


Those who have lived in love truly conjugial are not separated by the 
death of one of them; since the spirit of the deceased continually 
dwells together with the spirit of the survivor, and this even to the 
death of the latter, when they again meet and are reunited, and love 
each other more tenderly than before, because they are then in the spir- 
itual world. 


In this spiritual iolen —an [actual junction of soul and 
mind with the conjugial partner indissoluble—an angel 
enters heaven, and searches for his home, a habitation in 
some angelic society (Conjugial Love, 328). To this each 
angel is led by the Lord alone — sometimes by winding ways, 
and passing through various societies until he reaches his 
own home. All these various paths are outward representa- 
tions of the mental changes experienced. The land through 
which the angel passes is like the inhabited parts of this 
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world. Hill and mountain scenery, plains and valleys, foun- 
tains and rivers, lakes and seas, also paradises and gar- 
dens, groves and woods, palaces and houses, enhance the 
traveller’s delight. According to his especial genius, olives 
and fruit-trees, or vines and laurels, adorn the way by which 
he journeys. eS 

It must be a delightful quest —this looking for a home, 
which the Lord has prepared, in the certainty of finding 
one, and all within and around that can at once give delight 
and fill the heart with peace! According to the extension 
of the angel’s thought from affection, no doubt he will be- 
come cognizant of the location of various societies on the 
route; and the question will arise, Is this where my own 
dearest friends live? In any case, the angel is sure of a 
kind reception and a courteous farewell. 

The angel’s house, or habitation, we are told is like our 
houses, but more beautiful (Heaven and Hell, 184); and the 
apartments are more numerous, because each has its dis- 
tinctive use. Here, one room serves for a variety of pur-— 
poses ; there, the angel does in one room what he never 
does in another, for place corresponds to state. An angel, 
when in his own house, is in the home or resting-place of 
his ruling love; nor can he dwell in any other house. On 
entering the apartment of a friend, too, he knows his own 
place, and can sit nowhere else. The same thing occurs in 
temples, and also in assemblies. (Divine Providence, 338.) 

The homes of the angels are mansions of light. The 
special use that characterizes each society gives the general 
aspect of the scenery, while individual affections of good 
and perceptions of truth are represented by the animal and 
vegetable life, and these latter objects vary, as the angel’s 
states of love and wisdom change. Thus we read that, — 


If they have loved divine truths, they dwell in elevated situations, in 
a vernal temperature, and surrounded by the light of heaven. The ob-— 
jects in their houses shine as if set with precious stones: looking as — 
through crystal windows, they see fields, crops of corn and vineyards, 
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and with their interior sight perceive the truths derived from the Word 
_ to which all these things correspond. They who have confirmed spir- 
itual truths by natural dwell in houses surrounded by gardens with 
flower-beds and lawns and rows of trees about, with porticoes and 
walks; the trees and flowers being’ varied from day to day. (Heaven 
and Hell, 489.) 


Thus with stability there is no sameness, no perpetual 
high-water mark. 

Now in proceeding to consider the subject of “ Changes 
and progressions in angelic life,” we should, I think, dismiss 
from our minds the idea of perfection. A man or woman, 
by becoming an angel, does not attain to a hilltop, beyond 
which there is no possible ascent. An angel must progress; 
being a human being, he can never become perfect. He 
progresses by passing through varied experiences, each of 
which leads to the discovery that self-love is not dead. 

The changing seasons — spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter — are caused by the approach of the earth to or its 
recession from the sun. In heaven there are successive 
states, corresponding to these seasons, according to the gen- © 
~ eral condition of each particular society, in its relation to 
the Lord, and consequent reception of love and wisdom 
from Him. The time of the day also— determined here by 
the rotation of the earth—arises there from the circum- 
“stance that each angel is continually perfecting. State, in 
angelic life, fulfils every need accomplished by means of time 
here; in fact state appears like time. Even in this world 
‘we measure time by state; it passes quickly when we are 
happy, but grief lengthens it. 

Each angel has his own variations of state, apart from 
others of the same society. Thus, while one is depressed, 
there is always a friend near, able to cheer and encourage. 
The societies, too, differ — taking them collectively ; also the 
different societies of the celestial and spiritual kingdoms, 
just as in this world there are variations of time in different 
quarters, and of temperature in different zones. 
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The state of life in heaven is thus described : — 


Spirits and angels have their morning, midday, and evening; also 
twilight and again morning; and so on successively. 

Morning is when the Lord is present, and blesses them with manifest 
happiness: they are then in the perception of good. | 

Midday is when they are in the light of truths. 

Evening is when they are removed from truths: it then appears to 
them that the Lord is more remote, and concealed from them. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 5962.) 


Further, we read that, — 


In the heavens, with the angels, the states vary as to love and the 
faith thence derived; as in the world times with men vary as to heat, 
and at the same time light. . . . When an angel is ina state of love 
and light, he is then in his taternal man; but when he is in a state of 
light and love in obscurity, he is then in the external, for angels have 
an internal and an external; but when they are in the internal— that 
is, in a state of love and light — they are in their morning, and then the 
external is almost quiescent. (Arcana Ceelestia, 10134.) 


Again: — 


When the angels are in a state of love, then it is morning to them, 


and then the Lord appears to them as the rising Sun; when they are in 


a state of light, then it is midday to them; but when they are in a 
state of light in obscurity, then it is evening to them: and afterwards 
when they are in a state of love in obscurity or in some degree of cold, 
then it is night to them, or rather the earliest dawn preceding the morn- 
ing. Such states succeed continually with the angels, and by them they 


are continually perfecting. Those variations, however, do not exist i 
from the sun there, and its rising and setting, but from the state of the | 
interiors of the angels themselves; for they desire, like men, to be at. 


one time in their internals, and at another in externals. (Arcana Coe. 
lestia, 10135.) 


I think it is very important to notice this last statement — 
that the changes take place agreeably to the desire of the 


angels. 


The reasons for the changes, as told to Swedenborg by _ 
the angels, are :— 


(1) That if they were continually in the delight of life, and of heaven, 
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which they have from love and wisdom from the Lord, this would by 


degrees lose its value; as is the case with those who are in delights and 
enjoyments without variety. (2) Angels as well as men have a selfhood, 
which is to love themselves: so far as they are withheld from this by 
the Lord, they are in love and wisdom; but so far as they are not with- 
held, they are in the love of self: and because every one loves his own 
selfhood and is attracted by it, they have changes of state, or succes- 
sive alternations. (3) Thus they are perfected, since they thus become 
accustomed to be held in the love of the Lord, and to be withheld from 
the love of themselves; and also the perception and sensation of good 
becomes more exquisite by the alternations of what is delightful and 
undelightful. The Lord does not produce the changes of their state, 
but they themselves are the cause, because they love their -self-hood, 
which continually withdraws them. (Heaven and Hell, 158.) 


So, there is nothing abrupt : the individual changes are 
various, ‘‘as from one affection into another,” and according 
to these states the angels and spirits reckon their times — 
being sometimes in clear thought, and sometimes in obscure 
thought (Apocalypse Explained, 747). “In the morning,” 
as we have read, “the Lord is present, and blesses the an- 
gels with manifest happiness: they are then in the percep- 
tion of good.” Good means use ; and its clear perception, 
an insight into the quality of their especial use and conse- 
quent life; for what was previously obscure becomes clear 
by loving service. 

Then the Lord seems nearer to them ; because their de- 


‘sire is more accordant with His than it had hitherto been; 


and, since the love of use which they then receive is like a 
little flame illustrating the mind, they progress from morn- 
ing to midday, from the perception of good to the light 
of truth, by which they can see clearly how best to perform 
their appointed use. In every state they learn more ex- 
quisitely what is, relatively speaking, not good, not true, and 
therefore not happy. 

Now the angels have all —in their regeneration here, or 
in their states of instruction and preparation there — passed 
through like variations, which are necessary to perfecting, 
thus to spiritual health. And, as angelic perfection is only 
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relative, it increases with every change. They, like our- 
selves, have an internal and an external man. As we pro- 
gress, according to our hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, so do the angels. As we have our daily work to do, 
so have they : they, like ourselves, know the joy and delight 
of usefulness. The angels also know, as do we, what it is 
to feel a defect of knowledge and a lack of warmth, or, as 
we say, a want of interest in spiritual things. | 

When an end is accomplished, the fire of ardor subsides 
and the clear light of truth becomes obscured. Whence do 
such changes arise? They can only arise from the intrusion 
of some lower affection derived from the external man. 
And thus angels become conscious of states of affection and 
thought not as yet fully under the divine control. Knowing 
that their life flows in every moment from the Lord, is it 
matter of surprise that, when they find thoughts arising 
that are not in harmony with the divine will, they should be 
sad? Then, we read (Arcana Ccelestia, 5962), “It appears 
to them that the Lord is more remote, and concealed from 
them”: the state of evening has come on. 

Angelic sadness is, we may be sure, a very different thing 
from the sadness which we experience and manifest. The 
settled gloom of thwarted ambition, the morose aspect of 
wounded self-love, the long face and lugubrious tone of 
voice, will not be in evidence there. 

Yet the cause of the variation of state with the angels is, 
really, the same as that of our changes, namely, the differ-— 


ence or conflict between the internal and the external man. 


When our love feels cold, and our faith appears dim, 
when doubts or anxieties arise, in a word, when evening 
comes on, what is it that gives tone to the mind and reani- | 
mates the whole man? What can do this but the perform- 
ance of some use by self-compulsion, if we cannot do it in | 
freedom from delight? Self-love is of the same quality with 
men and angels, and must be conquered by similar means, 
namely, obedience to the divine commandments. | 
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Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. | 
_ To love the Lord and the neighbor is to perform uses. (Heaven and 
Hell, 112.) 


But the changes experienced by the angels have their 
limit — they do not touch the ruling love. In that inmost 
degree of the mind where the Lord dwells, there is tran- 
quillity, peace. For, according to the cofijunction of good 
and truth in every angel, divine peace exists with him. 
Thus we read that, “the angels, when they are in a state 
of love, are in a state of peace; for then with them good is 
conjoined with truth.” (Heaven and Hell, 289.) 

This is the peace which the Lord gives to every one — 
_ man or angel — who will receive His love and wisdom into 
the life: absolute trust in Him, tender solicitude for the 
neighbor, good-will to, man. 


J. STUART Boce. 
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PRIMITIVE REVELATION. 


WE hear a great deal to-day of the “ Evolution of Relig- 
ion” and of “ Natural Religion,” in fact, chairs of “ Natural 
Theology ” have been established in the Scotch Universities 
under the munificent bequest of the late Lord Gifford, who, 
in his will, desired his lecturers — 


To treat their subject as a strictly natural science, the greatest of all 
possible sciences, indeed, in one sense, the only science, that of Infinite 
Being, without reference to or reliance upon any supposed special ex- 
ceptional or so-called miraculous revelation. I wish it considered just 
as astronomy or chemistry is. : 


The parenit of such - idea, however, is like the pursuit 
of the “will o’ the wisp.” 

In our materialistic age which, as Praleeect Max Miller 
says,* “is proud of its empirical knowledge,” there are some 
minds “ perfectly satisfied ” with that kind of knowledge — 
“a knowledge of facts, well ascertained, well classified, and 
well labelled.” Such knowledge may, as he very truly 
observes, “assume very vast proportions, and, if knowledge 
is power, it may impart great power, real intellectual power 
to the man who can wield and utilize it.” Personally, he 
expresses himself “content with it, and never to attempt 
to look beyond it is,” ge believes, “one of the happiest 
states of mind to be in.’ 


But there are other equally eminent minds which hold 
that,— 


A purely empirical theory of things, a philosophy which depends for 
its premises in the last resort upon the particulars revealed to us in 
perceptive experience alone, is one that cannot be rationally accepted.t 

_ Naturalism,” as the empirical method has been called, 
brings prominently before us that side of the universe which 


* “India, What can it Teach us?” p. 105. 
t “ The Foundations of Belief,” by Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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is. compassed by the methods of physical science ; but phy- 
sical science takes a one-sided view of experience. Physi- 
_ cists, like metaphysicians and theologians, are apt to become 
dogmatic about spheres of inquiry of which they know 
professedly nothing. Prof. Max Miiller, for example, be- 
comes decidedly dogmatic in his ‘‘ Gifford Lectures” when, 
after arrogantly stigmatizing * as “a guess,” the commonly 
accepted belief that the “Idea of God” originally came to 
man by means of primitive revelation, he proceeds, with 
calm assurance, as if personally possessed of the most per- 
fect knowledge with regard to the earliest dealings of God 
with His creature, man, to ask: “What right have we to 
find fault with the manner in which the Divine revealed 
itself first to the eyes, and then to the mind of man?” 
«The idea of God grew out of the idea of light,” of physi- 
cal light. Or when, further, he maintains that the “idea of. 
God” was “evolved,” or built up slowly out of wonderings 
and guesses about “ The Beyond,” “The Infinite,” and “ The 
Invisible”’; although, as the Duke of Argyll points out, 
these are pure and bare abstractions, which do not neces- 
sarily contain “one essential element which constitutes 
religion.” 

The Professor confesses the fact that,— 


Disappointing as it may sound, the fact must be faced, nevertheless, 
that our reasoning faculties, wonderful as they are, break down com- 
pletely before all problems concerning the origin of things. We may 
imagine, we may believe, anything we like about the first man; we can 
know absolutely nothing. . . . The lesson that there are limits to our 
knowledge [empirical knowledge, that is] is an old lesson, but it has to 
be taught again and again.t | 


But limited as our knowledge of primitive man is, with- 
out the aid of revelation, Max Miiller professes to know a 
great deal about him, although he admits that he “can 
know absolutely nothing ” concerning him! 


* “ Physical Religion,” pp. 1 39-141. 
+t The Nineteenth Century, for January, 1885. 
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The Professor’s leading dogma is, uzhzl est in fide quod non 
ante fuerit in sensu ; * and he does not leave us in doubt as 
to what he means by the senses, for he asserts that, “ The 
Divine revealed itself first to the eyes and then to the mind 
of man;” that is, man acquired his “idea of God,” “the 
source of all religion,” through the external senses, “from 
out of the simplest perceptions and conceptions which the 
human mind gained from that objective nature by which 
man found himself surrounded.” + 

The Duke of Argyll, on the contrary, and with greater 
reason, holds that it is “ antecedently probable,” in accord- 
ance with the analogies of nature and of all other created 
beings,— 


- That from the very first, and as part of the outfit of man’s nature, 
some knowledge was imparted to him of the existence of his Creator, 


- and of the duty which he owed to Him. ... It has been demanded 


indeed, as a postulate in this discussion, that we should discard all 
notions of antecedent probability — that we should take nothing for 
granted, except that man started on his course furnished with what are 
called his “ senses,” and with nothing more. And this demand may be 
acceded to, provided it be well understood what our senses are. If by 
this word we are to understand nothing more than the gates and avenues 
of approach through which we derive our impressions of external ob- 
jects — our sight, and touch, and smell, and taste, and hearing [and this 
is just Max Miiller’s position] — then, indeed, it is the most violent of 
all assumptions that they are the only faculties by which knowledge is 
acquired. There is no need to put any disparagement on these senses, 
or to undervalue the work they do. Quite the contrary. It has been 
shown in a former chapter how securely we may rest on the wonder 
and on the truthfulness of these faculties as a pledge and guarantee of 
the truthfulness of other faculties which are conversant with higher 
things. f 
And in another place his Grace eww observes : — 


It is at least possible that in a primeval age there may have been 
intimations of the Divine Personality and of the Divine Presence which 


* “ Natural Religion,” p. 115. 
t This is the “ chief object ” of his Gifford Lectures to demonstrate, vide 
“ Physical Religion,” p. 119. 
t “ Unity of Nature,” p. 530. 
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we have not now. ... Or the communication may have been what 
metaphysicians call purely subjective, such as in all ages of the world 
do sometimes “flash upon that inward eye which is the bliss of soli- 
tude.” But none the less may they have been direct and overpowering. 
The earliest and simplest conception of the Divine Nature might well 
also be the best. And although we are forbidden to suppose the em- 
bodiment and visibility of the Godhead, we are not driven to the alter- 
native of concluding that there never could have been anything which 
is to us unusual in the intimations of His presence. * 


With regard to Max Miiller’s aphorism, above quoted, 
Swedenborg teaches that,— 


It is according to every appearance, that the external senses — as the 
sight and hearing — flow into the thought, and excite ideas there; for 
it appears that objects move the senses, first the external, and,then the 
internal; and that speech acts in a similar manner [as Max Miiller as- 
sumes]; but this appearance, however strong it may be, is nevertheless 
a fallacy; for that which is external, being gross and material, cannot 
flow in and move the internal, which is pure and spiritual; this is con- 
trary to nature. It is the internal sense, or the sense of the spirit itself, 
which perceives through the external sense, and disposes the external 
sensory to receive objects according to its good pleasure; wherefore 
also the sensories, as the sensory of sight or the eye, accommodate 
themselves instantly to all objects according to their quality. This 
faculty would not exist in the sensories, unless there was an influx from 
an interior principle; for all the fibres and little appendages, which are 
very numerous about every sensory or organ of sense, are in an instant 
determined suitably to the quality of the object; yea, a conformable 
state is infused in a moment into the very organ itself. . . . Influx never 
takes place from external things into internal, but from internal things 
into external; and this is according to a contrary to which there 
can be no influx. ¢ 


All influx is ultimately from the Lord who is above the inmost of 
man; and this influx is first into the inmost of man, and thereby into 
his interiors [the spiritual man], and — them into his externals 
(the natural man]. 


The all of thought and of will appertaining to man flows in, and all 
am and truth is from the Lord. § 


Unity of Nature,” pp. 513, 538- 
t “Arcana Ceelestia,” 6322; see also 3721. t /bid., 3855. § Lbid., 9223. 
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The first sense of the Godhead —the sensus numinis — 
of which Max Miiller writes, and says* it “is the source of 
all religion,” he rightly observes is “an immediate percep- 
tion, not the result of reasoning or generalizing, but an in- 
tuition.” It comes to man from within ; for, as Swedenborg 
teaches,} it is “an influx universal from God into the souls 
of men, teaching them that there is a God, and that He is 
One.” 

Thus, “there is an internal impression on the heart of 
every man, dictating to him the existence and the unity of 
God.” This “internal impression” may be termed the 
sensus numinis, but it is an internal sense, and it is derived 
from revelation, that is, by influx from God. a 

Swedenborg’s teaching in this respect is in close accord 
with that of the philosophy of. the Upanishads, and it is not 
surprising to find that “a philosophic Brahman of the old 
school,” Mr. Vamadeo Shastri, in Zhe Fortnightly Review 
for November, 1895, commenting on Mr. A. J. Balfour's 
“ Foundations of Belief,’ and especially on the quotation 
therefrom given above, denounces the empiricism of the 
West in the following pungent words : — 


We despise and denounce the presumption with which naturalism, as 
he [Mr. Balfour] calls the empiric method, pretends to invade the do- 
main of theology, to molest her ancient solitary reign, and almost anni- 
hilate her peculiar jurisdiction. So long as empiricism confines itself 
to the sphere of sense perceptions, it is legitimately employed, and, in 
reward for its humility, it may be dignified by the title of “science.” It 
is welcome to continue taking notes, as a spectator, of the fantastic 
nature-play ; it may go on making dim uncertain conjectures about the 
plot and probable ending of the terrestrial drama; it may even amuse 
itself in tracing a moral purpose. But when empiricism ventures to set 
up a kind of spiritual court, and attempts to pass judgment on some> 
deep intuition of divinity that does not accord with the very finite range 
of sensation, then it is justly labelled naturalism, base-born, purblind, 
and fundamentally irrational. . . . It will be understood why we Brah- 


* Science of Language,” Vol. IL, p.479. - 
¢ True Christian Religion,” 819. 
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mans are in close sympathy with your distinguished countryman [Mr. 
- Balfour] in rebuking the arrogant encroachments of empiricism, with 
its pitiable groping, by the light of the senses, after ultimate ideas. So 
long as empiricism keeps to its own superficial level, and does not 
dabble in higher things, we need not dispute its every-day usefulness. 


But what more fitting rebuke to the empiricism of the 


West can be found, than that from the pen of Mr. Frederic © 


Harrison, the well-known apostle of “ Positivism’? Com- 
menting on the negative spirit so conspicuous in the science 
and philosophy of our day in Europe, he says :— 


In spite of their positive results, they have hitherto neglected the 
deepest, purest, and most powerful of all human instincts —the devo- 
tional; and the most abiding and most fruitful of all social forces — 
religion. 

Philosophy and the science of experience en given us methods of 
thought, logical truths, schemes of analysis, schemes of classification, 
canons of comparison. Science has given us a world of observations, 
a vast body of useful realities, insight into the world about us, insight 


into ourselves. But science has practically taken away God, and found — 


nothing else. Philosophy has reduced religion to a phrase, and left 
things so. Together, modern science and philosophy, stopping hope- 
lessly where they do, have chilled, paralyzed, and almost killed the spirit 
of devotion, of veneration, of self-abasement, of self-surrender to a 
great over-ruling Power. 

Philosophy and science have given us priceless things, but, we say, 
they have given us no religion, no Providence, no Supreme Centre of 
our thoughts and of our lives. They answer that they have never 
assumed so high a mission, that is no part of theirfunction. Unworthy 
answer, in which their present impotence is written ! * 

But science and philosophy ought to be handmaids of 
religion. Theology, “as endowed by the Holy Spirit,” ought 
to be in the van of knowledge, and the queen of sciences ; 
it ought to be able to supply the needs above, which science 
and philosophy fail to do; and, above all, it ought to be able 
to cope with and overcome their baneful tendencies above 
described ; but can we say that so-called “Orthodox The- 
ology,” wherever found, is able to do so? Emphatically, 


* The Nineteenth Centnry, for October, 1880. 
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no. It struggles with evident anxiety and disquietude be- 
hind its entrenchments of obsolete and irrational dogmas 
and doctrines against the attacks of agnostic philosophy and 
science, impotent to repel them. The Orthodox Theology 
of our day is itself, as Matthew Arnold well -s" “ me- 
chanical and materializing.” | 
The church, Roman Catholic and Sabaahees alike, has 
no definite doctrine of inspiration to offer, but only “no-— 
tions”’ thereof, and among her accredited teachers there 
has never been complete unanimity with regard to it. The 
very basis on which orthodox theology is founded — the 
authority of “the Divine Word” contained in the Holy 
Scriptures — is being sapped by the empirical criticism which 
goes by the euphonistic title of “the higher criticism ;”’ 
the conclusions of which, as a reviewer recently observes, 
“reduce the whole Bible to a mass of forgery and fraud, 
. and leave the Christian with nothing to believe in and 
nothing to worship.” Yet, mzrvabile dictu, advocates of the 
“higher criticism” within the church — theologians and 
leading clergymen, forsooth —such as are represented by 
“the eight ” who edit a book recently published under the 
title, “‘ The Bible and the Child,” maintain, according to our 
reviewer: “ That though the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion is a mass of errors, yet the whole book centres_ in 
Christ !”’ ‘ But,” he continues, “as we have no knowledge 
whatever of such a person apart from the Bible, to deny the 
accuracy of that book is to deny all evidence of the exist- 
ence of Christ. ... The eight cut away the foundations 
of the faith, and then call upon us to admire the stability of 
the edifice!”” After all, Amos (viii. 11, 12) may be right. 
The Pope of Rome, in his Encyclical on the criticism of 
the Bible, dated Nov. 18, 1893, in effect maintained that 
there is no error in the Bible, which in its entirety, as in 


*«“ Literature and Dogma,” Preface, p. xiv. 


t Quotations from a critique on “ The Bible and the Child,” in The Univer- 
sity Magazine and Free Review, for April, 1897. 
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each of its parts, was written by Divine Inspiration ; and 
he declared that those who hold that there is or can be in 
the Scriptures any error of any kind, or on any subject what- — 
soever, “either pervert the Catholic notion of Divine In- 
spiration, or else accuse God Himself of error.” * This 
Encyclical, however, is reviewed by a Roman Catholic, and 
an advocate of the “higher criticism,” who avows the most 
: devoted loyalty to the Holy See, but who refuses to accept 
. : it as “a binding definition er cathedré,” and so denies its 
: infallibility. He, rather, attacks and ridicules the Encyclical 
as a document “which more rigorously excludes argument 
than error . . . which cannot be treated as a rational refu- 
tation of the results of the higher criticism.” 

According to this “son of the Church,” “the vast major- 
ity” of Roman Catholics “never read ten pages” of the Bible 
“in their lives, and never will. . . . We are independent of 
its authority. ... We ourselves who already possess a 
living, infallible guidé are no longer in need of its services.” 
Yet the very infallibility of this “living guide, is, according 
to Catholic belief, based on Holy Scripture ” (vzde statement 
of the Very Rev. Joseph Faa Di Bruno, D. D.).f Our re- 
viewer, however, holds that the “Supreme Pastor,” the 
Pope, is irrational and in error; and he affirms: “Our 
church is so marvellously constituted that its Sovereign | 
Pontiff may —like Pope Honorius— confer a much more | ' 
solemn sanction upon dangerous and damnable errors with- | 
out in the least compromising her infallibility or forfeiting 

own!” And this from an advocate of “higher” criti- 
-cism ! . 

Such sophistry the reader can make his own comments 

on; he can judge whether Christ’s own teaching counte- © 


* See The Contemporary Review, for April, 1894. In the language of the En- a 
cyclical: Conseqguitur, ut gui in locis authenticis Librorum Sacrorum quidpiam . 
Jalsi eontineri posse existiment, 11 profecto aut catholicam divine inspirationis 
notionem pervertant, aut Deum ipsum erroris faciant auctorem. 


t “ Catholic Belief,” Chap. IX. 
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nances it, or whether such a principle, carried into every- 
day life, would be tolerated by law, or by society. 

This leads us to the fact, noted by the historian Lecky, 
that “the great majority of European writers have repudi- 
ated the doctrines of Catholicism, and pursue their specula- 
tions without paying the smallest deference to its author- 
ity ;” and he remarks that, — 

It has long been a truism to say that we are passing through a state 
of chaos, of anarchy, and of transition. During the past century the 
elements of dissolution have been multiplying all around us. Scarcely 
ever before had so large a proportion of the literature of Europe ex- 
hibited an open hostility or a contemptuous indifference towards Cathol- 
icism. Entire nations have defied its censures and confiscated its 
property, and wrested every department of politics from its control. 
But while Catholicism has been thus convulsed and agitated to its very 
basis; while the languor and feebleness it exhibits furnish a ready 
theme for every moralist and a problem for every philosopher, the 
Protestant sects have gained nothing by the decay of their ancient rival. 
They have still retained their ecclesiastical organizations and their 
ancient formularies, but the magnetism they once possessed has wholly 
vanished. Of all the innumerable forms into which the spirit of dog- 
matism crystallized after the Reformation, not one seems to have re- 
tained the power of attracting those beyond its border.* 


The church — “and the term ‘church’ here serves as a 
convenient abbreviation for all the various churches and 
sects of Christendom, which, in regard to their primary 
doctrines, are in- the main agreed ’’ —is, as Dr. Alfred 
Momerie says,— 

Quite out of harmony with modern civilzation; both morally and in- 


tellectually it is centuries behind the age. The most highly educated 
people reject the fundamental doctrines of orthodoxy. 


Professor Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford, also 
affirms in his book, “Christ in History and Modern Life,” 
that the kind of religious education given in the present 
day is fatally defective, and he declares that it is often a 
preparation for scepticism. 


*“The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe,” Vol. L., p. 172. 
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| Prof. C. A. Briggs, D. D., observes that,— 


We are living in the ebb-time of Christianity. The Church is ruled 
by dogmatists, ecclesiastics, and traditionalists; but their day is nearly 
over. ... The Church, as at present constituted, has lost confidence 


with the people in its (1) ability to teach them the truth, (2) authority — 


as a divine institution, and (3) sanctity. As endowed with the Holy 
Spirit, the Church ought to be in the van of knowledge.’ But theology 
- is no longer the queen of sciences. Roman Catholic theology is too 
medieval; Protestant theology savors too much of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; even the most advanced types of Protestantism have not got 
beyond the eighteenth century.* 3 


Dr. Alfred Momerie well says that instead of being the 
highest, the Christian religion, as now accepted and taught, 
is apt to become one of the lowest religions in the world ; 
says he:— 


In one word, ini we may say that all the fundamental doctrines of 
orthodoxy are denied in the Bible, if not invariably, at any rate as a 
rule. There is nothing to be argued in their favor —at least nothing 
that will bear the slightest investigation. After all that can be said for 
them, they remain as repulsive as ever, condemned alike by reason, by 
conscience, and by the Bible. Orthodoxy is essentially, in its primary 
doctrines at any rate, irrational and immoral. And the church, there- 
fore, of which orthodoxy is the creed, must be ee corrupt. 
And all that is corrupt is corrupting. tf 


It is the old, old story ; for as Max Miiller witnesses : — 


If there is one thing which a comparative study of religions places 
in the clearest light, it is the inevitable decay to which every religion is 
exposed. It may seem almost like a truism, that no religion can con- 
tinue to be what it was atti the lifetime of its founder and first 
apostles. 


This fact is sufficient, without further comment, to dis- 
credit all the attempts of our jin de stécle savants to prove 
“the evolution of religion,” or what has also been termed, 
“the evolution of Christianity,” except, indeed, that which 
is in the direction of degradation. 


*In Zhe Forum, of November, 1893. : 
t Conlin of the Church,” pp. 36, 37. t “ Selected Essays,” Vol. I., p. 16. 
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The “rationalism” in Europe (as also in India), of which 
Lecky writes, emphatically rejects the fundamental irrational — 
and immoral doctrines of modern “orthodox” teaching, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant; and among the 
“orthodox” churches of Christendom, there is no system | 
of spiritual philosophy — no spiritual rationalism to be found 
which is suitable to the requirements of our day. But in- 
dependently of them all, under the Lord’s divine provi- 
dence, there does exist such a system, which, because it 
exposes “ orthodox ” errors, the Christian world has hitherto 
rejected, much to its own loss ; and, owing to blind preju- 
dice, has tabooed —that of Emanuel Swedenborg the pro- 
found scientist, philosopher, and theologian. 

Under old and existing “orthodox” theological systems, 
blind assent to certain dogmas and doctrines has uniformly 
been insisted upon, and the use of reason—God’s most 
precious gift—as a test in doubtful matters of faith has 
been interdicted by the hierarchy; nay more, it is histori- 
cally true, that in the name of the Christ, the most diabol- - 
ical cruelty, murder, and the violations of every obligation 
of humanity, have been resorted to in order to vindicate 
irrational dogmas, and to rivet more firmly upon us the 
chains of ecclesiastical slavery. But the system of spiritual 
philosophy vouchsafed to man through the instrumentality 
of Swedenborg, is as a bridge over which the “orthodox”’ 
and the “rationalist” parties can pass, to exchange ideas 
and to shake hands; for on it are inscribed the words: 
Nunc licet intrare intellectualiter in Mysteria Fidei. 

For as the late Prof. George Bush of the New-York 
University says of it :— > 

It gives a rationale, not only of all the physical facts, but of all the 
intellectual and moral doctrines of which it treats. It satisfies the 
reason, not only as to its grand asserted truths, but as to the grounds 
and modes of those truths. It shows a how and a why for everything. 
The truth of this philosophy will, of course, be admitted no farther 


than it is understood, and it cannot be understood without study. This 
study, except to a very limited extent, has hitherto been withheld from 
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the bare force of prejudice; and so it will probably continue to be for 
some time to come, but it will inevitably be exacted in the end. All 
enlightened inquiry is rapidly tending to concentrate itself to the point 
of connection between the spiritual and the natural world; and when 
reason, left to its own powers, has reached its ultimatum in this direc- 
tion, it will find itself, to its surprise, standing before the open door of 
the Temple of Truth, with the Swedish Seer in i tat to conduct it 
into the inner sanctuary.* 


A London newspaper well says of it that, — 


The Spiritual Philosophy of the future, unless we mean to lie down 
and die with the agnostics, must have Swedenborg for its Plato or its 
Aristotle.t 


New-Churchmen would say, rather, “for its Moses or 
Elijah.” But this paper continues : — : 

Theologians may fall out with him [Swedenborg] for the blunt way 
in which he banned their dogmas, but for this we must make allowance. 
As a son of a Lutheran bishop, he may be excused for seeing cleric- 
_alism from within, and taking its measure with some asperity, as men 
do who, brought up under hereditary bondage to dogma, once break 
their chains. 

Even Emerson, who, asa tremnceeaaanillat, professed to 
champion the soul of man against: Christianity, the church, 
and the Bible; whose theological views are the antithesis of 
those of Swedenborg; and who, though he profusely eulo- 
gizes Swedenborg as a profound scientist and philosopher, 
finds fault with him as a theologian, and says that “he failed 
by attaching himself to the Christian symbol,” that is, to 
the “ Divine Humanity,” or the Divine Personality of the 
Christ, which forms the nucleus of Swedenborg’s teaching ; 
even he is constrained to admit f that, as a theologian, Swe- 
denborg was “largest of all modern souls in this department 
of thought”; that, “This Mystic [rightly derivable from 
mustés, ‘one who is initiated,’ — Skeat] is awful to Cesar ; 
Lycurgus himself would bow ;” and that, — 


eu Reasons for Embracing the Doctrines and Disclosures of Swedenborg.” 
t The Literary World, for March 7, 1884. 
t Essay on “ Swedenborg the Mystic.” 
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The moral insight of Swedenborg, the correction of popular errors, 
the announcement of ethical laws, take him out of comparison with any 
other modern writer, and entitle him to a place, vacant for some ages, 
among the lawgivers of mankind. 


Even Emerson is constrained to admit that,— 


Swedenborg had a vast genius and announced many things true and 
admirable. These truths passing out of his system into general circu- 
lation, are now met with every day, qualifying the views and creeds of 
all churches, and of men of no church. And I think we are all aware 
of a revolution in opinion. * 

This fact is echoed by the public press on both sides of 
the Atlantic ; and it has been observed f of late “ by several 
critics that the doctrines of the Swedish Seer have become a 
formative throughout the ‘ Orthodox’ 
churches.” 

Thus also, writing of Swedenborg’s system of spiritual 
philosophy, Professors Balfour Stewart and P. G. Tait my 
of it that, — 

Unquestionably it is the system of a profound thinker, and many 
great men have not hesitated to express their admiration of Swedenborg 
and his works. f 

Western “ Rationalism,” based on oath data, has been 
busy of late in speculating on the origin of religion, but as 
it is certain that there are no facts, no data of that sort to 
go upon as regards the religion of primitive man, we can 
know absolutely nothing of it. If we look for “the nearest 
ci-prés of primitive man,” to use Max Miiller’s expression, 
they are not the Germans described by Tacitus nor the 
Vedic-Aryans,§ but the Pre-Vedic Aryans before the great 
Aryan separation, as shown in the author’s previous article, 
contained in the January, 1897, number of this REVIEW. 
We have evidence that they possessed sublime conceptions 
of the divine nature; and thus, as the Duke of Argyll 
therein quoted says :— : 

* “ Essay on Immortality.” t The Mew- York Evening Mail. 


t “ The Unseen Universe,” p. 65. 
Nineteenth Century for 1885, “ The Savage,” 
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To the remotest distance which is attained by evidence founded on 
the analysis of human speech, the religious conceptions of men are seen, 
as we go back in time, to have been not coarser and coarser, but sim- | 
pler, purer, higher —so that the very oldest conceptions of the divine 
being of which we have any certain evidence, are the simplest and 
highest of all.* 


Thus, taking this fact into consideration, rogue with 
that other fact already mentioned, namely, “the inevitable 
decay” which all religions undergo, all attempts to demon- 
strate “The Evolution of Religion,” or what is termed 
‘‘ Natural Religion,’ which, of necessity, must depend 
largely on mere conjecture, are foredoomed to failure. 

Of the three “ Gifford Lecturers,” Prof. Max Miiller, our 
leading philologist, in the University of Glasgow, 1883-1891 ; 
Prof. Edward Caird, a leading metaphysician, in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, 1890-1892; and Sir George a 
one of the most profound of living physicists and le of 
science, in the University of Edinburgh, 1891-1893 ; not 
one agrees with the other. These doctors differ greatly on 
essential points; so much so as to bewilder the ordinary 
reader, or any who might be ignorant of what a more pro- 
found genius than any one of the three lecturers, namely, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, has already. written on the subject. 

Of these three lecturers, Sir George Stokes’s ideas approx- 
imate closest to Swedenborg’s teaching, for the reason he. 
admits that,— 


The difficulties which are sali the power of “ ne theology ” 
to explain, are removed by the admission that the Christian religion is 
true. This religion requires the admission of the supernatural [the 
spiritual], and especially the union of the divine and human natures in 
Christ.t 


And Sir George Stokes also maintains that “That which 
is supernatural [spiritual] cannot be based on mere natural 
theology,” or on the mere “natural,” as Max Miller as- 


*“ Unity of Nature,” p. 542. 
t “ Natural Theology,” Chap. VIII., pp. 188-211, Vol. II. 
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serts ;* for, the spiritual degree is a discrete degree above 
the natural degree, and not a continuous degree, as he sup- 
poses, that is, one simply “ super-imposed on the natural.” 


In relation to the supernatural, natural theology can but play the 
part of a bird in the nest, which opens its beak to take the food with 
which the parent bird supplies it, and digests what it thus obtains. 


(Pp. 192.) 

On such grounds it is not surprising that Sir George 
Stokes actually has to apologize at the conclusion of his 
lectures for having undertaken to deliver them, or that “he 


fears” that “his lectures have been rather wide of the mark 


designed,” that is, wide of the condition specified in Lord 
Gifford’s will, which has been quoted above. In fact, he 
“deprecates any divorce between natural theology and 
revealed religion ” (p. 258). He maintains that “It should 
always be borne in mind that there is something else con- 
cerned in the discovery of the truth besides the mere exer- 
cise of the mental powers.” Thus he completely refutes 
Max Miiller’s dogmatic assertion, namely,— 7 


That the human mind was able, by its own inherent powers, to 
ascend from nature to nature’s -™ and, in the end, to the God of 


Mature. ft 


If so, then how is it that many of our modern scientists, 
with the deepest insight into nature in = her ways, are 
declared agnostics ? 

Sir George Stokes discusses {= the natural condition of 
man, as to whether “his origin was special, or wholly evolu- 
tionary,” and refers to certain “theological difficulties which 
beset the latter supposition,” which are “removed by the 
former.” He inclines to “the supposition of the special 
origin of man,” which “relieves us of certain moral and 
teleological difficulties belonging to the subject of natural 
theology, which are by no means of trifling weight ” (p. 179). 

* “ Natural Religion,” p. 115. + Physical Religion,” p. 144. 
t “ Natural Theology,” Vol. II., Chap. VII.. 
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He urges “ the importance of a frank recognition of these 
difficulties which are beyond the power of natural theology 
to explain.”” He inclines to the supposition that,— 


Man’s original moral condition was not such as it is now; thatit was 
one of innocence, free from the upbraidings of conscience for wrong 
things done, and from the accompanying alienation from his Maker; | 
and that it was in consequence of his fall from that condition that he 
became liable to death. _ The recognition of this supposition relieves us 
of further teleological difficulty. (p. 182.) : 3 


He affirms that,— 


The supposition that man was in some way specially created relieves 
us from a formidable difficulty with which the hypothesis of a purely 
evolutionary origin is beset — beset at least unless wé are prepared to 
throw Christianity overboard altogether, and adopt a creed of mere 
secularism, notwithstanding the difficulties which the supposition that 
the present life is man’s all presents to even natural theology. (p. 168.) 

If we admit the unique character of man among animals when his 
whole nature, and not merely his bodily frame, is taken into account, it 
stands to reason that if there be a living existence for him beyond the 
grave, it is to be sought for, not in connection with those things which 
he has in common with the lower animals, but rather in connection with 
that spiritual side of his nature, in regard to which he stands alone in 
the animal kingdom. It is something accordingly lying altogether 
outside that kind of evolution which we contemplate in the pursuit of 
natural science; something lying outside evolution altogether unless we 
give an extended signification to the word, and use it to include a sort 
of spiritual evolution [regeneration, that is]; something lying outside 
the domain of natural science, though possibly the sort of evolution 
which we study in natural science may afford useful hints by way of 
analogy in relation to this evolution (if such we may call it) of a _ 


type. (pp. 


These views of Sir George Stokes, clash with those of 
Prof. Edward Caird as expressed in his “Evolution of Reli- 
gion.” The latter holds that,— 


The idea of development [evolution] enables us to understand how 
these things should be [namely, the development of moral and religious 
ideas from a lower to a higher stage]; and should “overcome men like 
a summer cloud,” without “ any special wonder,” without calling for 
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any other explanation than the general identity of the human spirit in 
all ages.* 

But the human spirit has not, as Sir George Stokes well 
points out, been “identical in all ages,” for “man’s original 
condition was not such as it is now,” but one of innocence, 
from which he has fallen. Such is the Bible account of the 
origin and fall of man. : 

Nor does the “idea of development,” or of the “ Evolu- 
tion of Religion” from a comparatively low stage in the 
earliest times, to a comparatively elevated one to-day, “ over- 
come us as a summer cloud,” so as to obscure the light of 
truth, as clear as that of the noonday sun, the truth namely 
to which Max Miiller has already given expression, the 
“inevitable decay to which every religion is exposed.” For 
as the Duke of Argyll very forcibly points out,— 

The analysis of that in which all religion essentially consists, and of 
the objects which it selects, or imagines, or creates for worship, is to 
show that in religion above all other things the processes of evolution 
are especially liable to work in the direction of degradation. . . . Of the 
origin of religion, indeed, history can tell us nothing, because, unless 
the Mosaic narrative be accepted, there is no history of the origin of 
man. But the origin of particular systems of religion does come within © 
the domain of history, and the testimony it affords is always to the same 
effect. In regard to them we have the most positive evidence that they 
have been uniformly subject to degradation.t 


The same law has affected Christianity, as we have already 
seen, for the Christianity of Christendom to-day is not the 
Christianity of the Christ, as Dr. Alfred Momerie ably and 
irrefutably points out, for the latter has, as he avers, “been 
transformed and corrupted past all recognition.” 

After all Buckle, referred to by Dr. Caird, was not far 
from truth when he, 


Some time ago attempted to prove that the moral consciousness of 
man is stationary, and that therefore progress has depended solely on 
man’s increasing knowledge of the laws of nature .t : 


*« Evolution of Religion,” Vol. I. p. 204. 
t “ Unity of Nature,” p. 500. t “Evolution of Religion,” Vol. I. p. 203. 
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Dr. Caird cannot produce fact to disprove this; on the 
contrary, as the Duke of Argyll has told us, “The earliest 
and simplest conceptions of the divine nature and of the 
duty man owed to his Creator [and it may be added, owed 
to his neighbor] might well have been the best.” _ 

Thus, then, as Prof. De. La a of Amsterdam well 

observes,— 


The opponents of the theory of evolution (as applied exclusively or 
even preponderatingly, to solve the riddle of life) consider that as 
natural religion, which was studied with such eagerness in the last 
century, turned out to be an empty abstraction, so also the treatment of 
religion as a natural science, which is at the present time so highly 
thought of by many, is a mere illusion, and does not do justice to 
religious phenomena. . . . One must confess that the merely natural 
explanation of many phenomena is one-sided, and therefore false, and 
that the method of natural science does not suffice when we — 
religious phenomena according to their i inner worth.* 

In the Methodist Times there is a critique on: Prof. 
Caird’s “ Evolution of Religion,” and it shrewdly says,— 

Dr. Caird insists that, as we cannot dissociate subject from object, 
nor object from ‘subject, there must be unity between them somehow. 
And this unity is found in the complementary notion of God. As 
Malebranche said, “ We must see all things in God.” It is a weak- 
ness in Prof. Caird’s system that he fails to show how even the idea of 
“all things in God,” reduces the contradiction between thoughts and 

_ things, so as to make the reconciliation complete for human philosophy.t 


The “reconciliation” is made “complete” in Sweden- 
-borg’s system of spiritual philosophy ; he explains that the 
nexus between thoughts and things is by means of “corre- 
spondences,” as will be seen in what follows ; meanwhile, his 
views as to “ natural religion,” and the necessity of revelation 
are thus expressed : — | 


It is commonly believed, that a man from the light of nature, thus 
without revelation, can know several things which relate to religion; as 8 


*“ Manual of the Science of Religion,” pp. 12, 13. . 


_t Extract from Prof. Slater’s critique on Prof. Caird’s “ Evolution of Reli- 
gion,” contained in the Methodist Times of April 27, 1893: 
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‘that there is a God, that He is to be worshipped and to be loved, like- 


wise that man is to live after death, with several other truths dependent 
on these, and yet they are such as are derived from self-intelligence ; 
but I have learned from much experience, that man of himself, without | 
revelation, knows nothing at all concerning divine things, and those 
which relate to celestial and spiritual life; for he is born into the evils — 
of the love of self and of the world, which are such as to shut out the 
influx from the heavens, and open that from the hells, thus they are 
such as make a man blind, and incline him to deny the existence of the 
divine, of heaven and hell, and of the life after death. This is very 
manifest from the learned of the world, who by means of sciences, 
have raised the light of their nature-above that of others; for it is well 
known that these, more than others, deny the divine, and instead thereof 
acknowledge nature.* | 


But there are some eminent living scientists of our day 
who acknowledge that revelation is necessary to satisfy the 
“highest ethical aspirations’ of man’s spiritual life. 

Commenting on the late Prof. Huxley’s last public utter- 
ances, his “‘ Romanes Lectures,” in which he admits that 
the theory of evolution by means of natural selection cannot 
account for “the practice of that which is ethically best 
—what we call goodness or virtue”»—in man, Prof. St. 
George Mivart observes : — 

For my own part, my conviction grows ever stronger that, though 
corporeally man is but a sort of ape, his intellectual nature is so dis- 
tinct that, thus considered, there is more difference between him and 
the Orang, than between the latter and the ground beneath his feet. 
But high as he is raised above the rest of nature, the very limitations of 
his reason, considered in the light of the highest ethical aspirations of 
his being, demand something beyond nature —a divine revelation.t 


Prof. Le Conte also writes to the same effect thus : — 


If man be indeed something more than a higher species of animal ; if 
man’s spirit be indeed a spark of Divine energy individuated to the 
point of self-consciousness and recognition of his relation to God; if 
spirit-embryo, developing in the womb of Nature through all geological 
time, came to birth and independent spirit-life in man, and thus man 


Arcana Ceelestia,” 8944. 
t Nineteenth Century for August,1893. 
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alone is a child of God as well as a product of Nature — if all this be 
true, then it is evident that this wholly zew relation requires a wholly 
different mode of divine operation. If God operates on Nature only by 
regular processes, which we call natural laws, then He must operate on 
_ Spirit in a different and more direct way, and this we call revelation. If 
~ to the student of Nature it is inconceivable that He should operate on 
_ Nature except by natural laws (for this is the name we give to His 
- chosen mode of operation there), then to the student of theology it is 
equally inconceivable, if our view of man be true, that He should not 
operate on spirit in some more direct and higher way, that is, by 
revelation.* 


Although as lecturer on the “ Gifford F wundatiaal Prof. 
Max Miller, ex officio, scouts all idea of a primitive revela- 
tion vouchsafed to man, in his earlier writings he admits, 
as we have seen, that the sensus numinis was an intuitive 
perception ; and he further admits that,— er 
_ This primitive intuition of God and ineradicable feeling of depend- 
ence on God, could only have been the result of a primitive revelation, 
if only we take that word in its simplest and truest sense.t 

That “ simplest and truest sense” the professor elsewhere 
defines as, — 

Not a theophany, but a profound insight, an inspired vision of truth, 
so deep and so living as to make it a reality like that of the outward 
world, nay, more than that of the outward world. : 

But, strangely enough, such a “special revelation” the 
professor asserts, was granted “to one man only, namely, to 
Abraham,” and that by reason of his monotheistic belief in 
the One Supreme God. But if to Abraham, why not to 
other monotheists long antecedent to Abraham? Are we 
to believe in anything so awful, that up to Abraham’s time 
the Creator left his creatures for long ages without any inti- 
mation of, or any revelation from, Himself ? 

There is a considerable number of historians who main- 
tain absolutely that the primitive religion of mankind was 

: *« Evolution and Religious Thought,” pp. 308-309. 
t “Selected Essays,” Vol. II. p. 413. 
t “ Physical Religion,” p. 221, see also “ Selected Essays,” Vol. II. p. 434. 
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‘monotheistic, and that polytheism is the corruption of an 


older and higher faith ; and in the author's previous article 


in this Review for January, 1897, evidence was given that 


not only among our most ancient Aryan forefathers had 
“One Supreme Deity been found, named, and invoked by 
the ancestors of our race—invoked by a name which has 
never been excelled by any other name — Dyaus, Zeus, 
Jupiter, Tiu, all meaning light,” * — celestial light — He 
who was Heaven Father and Creator; Dyaus pitd janité ; 
Zeus Pater Geneter; but among the most ancient Egyptians, 
also, the “first characteristic of their religion is the unity of 
God most energetically expressed, One, Sole and Only — 
the Only Being living in Truth ;” ¢ and this many thousands 
of years before Abraham was born. Abraham but reverted 


to the previously existing monotheistic belief, and the pro-— 


fessor has absolutely no historical sanction for asserting 
that Abraham was the first monotheist, and thus for 
restricting “special revelation” to his particular case. 


Like the Duke of Argyll, already quoted, the professor | 


admits ¢ clearly enough, “That the more we go back, the 
more we examine the earliest germs of every religion, the 
purer, I believe, we shall find the conceptions of the Deity.” 

The professor's definition of “special revelation ” above, 
agrees in some measure with that primitive revelation 


described by Swedenborg, which Adamic man enjoyed. 


Briefly, it was the seeing “ of all things in God,” and God in 


all things. Swedenborg teaches the great truth which ~ 


forces itself upon us with ever-increasing clearness, that man 
in his integrity is the interpretation of the universe to 
which he belongs; in fact, that in man alone there is an 
inner world or microcosm, the things of which are thoughts, 
ideas, emotions, and that the merus between these spiritual 
things in man and the objects in nature, or the material 
* See “ Science of Religion,” p. 50, by Max Miller. 
t See “ Hibbert Lectures,” for 1879, p. 89, by Le Page Renouf. 
t “ Science of Language,” Vol. II. p. 467. | 
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things of the macrocosm — which themselves are symbols 
of onent ideas and Jody them forth—is by “ correspond- 
ences.’ 

By the way, it will be interesting to notice that this con- 
ception is found in the Vedanta Philosophy of India. In it, 
the Vatsvdnara self or “the spirit of humanity,” is also the 
name of “Intellect located in the collective aggregate of 
bodies ” —in short, of the universal self behind all things ; 
and Adhimdna, which is the faculty of “seeing everything 
in oneself,” or of “referring all things to self,” is an act of 
the Ahkatkéra, or of the human “ personality.’’* 

Swedenborg teaches that,— | 

The natural (or external) man, with respect to his understanding and 
will, is like the natural world, and may be called a little world, or micro- 
cosm; and the spiritual (or internal) man, with respect to his under- 
standing and will, is like the spiritual world, and may also be called a 
spiritual world or heaven.t 


This, also, is similar to the teaching of the Vedanta phi- 
losophy for in the Aitareya-Aramyaka Upanishad III., 1, 2, 
8, it is said : — | 


Having represeated the self (body) as the whole world, Sakalya said, 
“ This half is the earth, that half heaven.” 


Swedenborg proceeds to say :— 


The ancients called man a microcosm or little universe, from the 
science of correspondences, in which the most ancient people were. . . . 
Because all things in the created universe (or macrocosm) viewed as to 
uses, represent man in an image. f | 


Man is so created, that the Divine things of the Lord may descend 
through him into the ultimate things of nature, and from the ultimate 
things of nature may ascend to Him; so that a man might be a medium 
of union between the Divine and the world of nature, and thus by man, 
as by a uniting medium, the very ultimates of nature might have life 
from the Divine, which would have been the case if man had lived ac- 


* Sir Monier Williams’s “ Sanskrit Dictionary”; see anes translation of the 
Upanishads by Max Miiller, Vol. I. p. 89, so¥e. 
t “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 251. t 7did., 319, 320. 
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cording to Divine Order [that is, in love to God, and in love to his 
neighbor — a life of innocence]. That man is so created is manifest 


_ from this consideration, that as to his body he is a little world, all the 


secret things of the world of nature being therein enclosed. ... The — 
most ancient people [Adamic men] who were celestial men [who lived 
according to Divine Order] acknowledged the Lord as their first and © 
last end with faith of heart, that is with love; so that whatever they 
apprehended by any sense was to them a medium of thinking concern- 
ing the things of the Lord, thus concerning the Lord and His kingdom, 
and hence the delight which they derived from things worldly and ter- 
restrial. Yea, further, when they thus contemplated the inferior and 
ultimate things of nature, the objects of their contemplation appeared — 
to them as if they were alive, for the life, from which they descended, 
was in their internal sight and perception, and the objects presented 
before their eyes were as images of that life, which images, although | 


‘inanimate, were nevertheless thus animated in their sight. Such per- 


ception the celestial angels have respecting all things which exist in the 
world, as has often been given me to perceive, and hence also infants 
have such perception.* 

The members of the Most Ancient Church [Adamic man] which was 
of a celestial character, regarded all things terrestrial, worldly, corpo- 
real, and indeed, all objects of the senses whatever, no otherwise than 
things dead; but as all things which exist in the world present some 
idea of the Lord’s kingdom, consequently of things celestial and spir- 
itual, when they observed them by sight, or by any other of the senses, 
they did not think of them, but of the celestial and spiritual things of 
which they were significative; deriving also this perception not from 
the sensible objects themselves [as Prof. Max Miiller maintains], but by 
them as a means; thus dead things with them became alive. ft 


Hence it may appear that the Divine worship of the man of the Most 
Ancient Church was exclusively internal and in no respect external. When 
however that church was on the decline ; as with its posterity, and when 
their perception, or communication with heaven began to cease, then 
another state of things commenced. Men no longer perceived from the 
objects of sense what was celestial, but what was worldly, and this in 
proportion to the diminution of their perception; until, at l@ngth, in 
the last posterity immediately preceding the flood, they recognized — 
nothing in sensible objects but what was worldly, corporeal, and terres- 
trial. Thus heaven became separated from man. f 


*“ Arcana Celestia,” 3702. 
t lbid., 1409. t Jbid., 920, which read in extenso. 
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Now here, it appears, we have an explanation of the origin 
of that world-wide tradition which the Duke of ‘Argyll so 
forcibly alludes to. He says :— 


_Everywhere in the imagination and traditions of mankind there is 
preserved the memory and the belief in a past better than the present 
— of the separation of heaven from man — and it is not easy to con- 
ceive how a belief so universal could have arisen unless as a survival. 
It has all the marks of being a Memory and not an Imagination. It 
would reconcile the origin of man with that law which has been else- 
where universal in creation— the law under which every creature has 
been produced not only with appropriate powers, but with appropriate 
instincts and intuitive perceptions for the guidance of —< powers 
in their exercise and use.* 


Prof. Max Miiller, too, alludes ¢ to the — of this 
same tradition, and he quotes a remarkable “theory” of 
Anaxagoras, namely : “ That originally all things were in all 
things, but afterwards they became separated.” 

Swedenborg further teaches that,— 


“ The Word,” in the ‘Most Ancient Church, which was before the 
flood, was not a written Word, but revealed to every one of that church, 
for they were celestial men, consequently in perception of goodness and 
truth like the angels, with whom also they had consort; thus they had 
the Word inscribed in their hearts. And inasmuch as they were celes- 
tial, and had consort with angels, whatsoever things they saw and were 
made sensible of, were to them representative and significative of things 
celestial and spiritual, which are in the Lord’s kingdom; so they saw 
indeed worldly and terrestrial things with their eyes, or were affected 
with them by their other senses, but from them, and by them, they 
thought of things celestial and spiritual... . Hence came representa- 
tives and significatives, which, when communication with the angels 
began to cease, were collected by those who are meant by Enoch, as 
signified by these words (GEN. v. 24): “ Enoch welled with God, and 
he was not, for God took him.” 

But “the Word” in the Ancient Church [N oe which was omer 
the flood, was thence derived; the men of this church, being spiritual 
men, but not celestial men, knew but did not perceive what was involved 
in representatives and significatives; and whereas Divine things were 


*“Unity of Nature,” pp. 542, 543- 
t “India, What can it Teach us?” pp. 150-158. 
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involved therein, they were applied to use, particularly in Divine wor- 
ship, and this with the intent that they might have communication with 
heaven ; for, as was above observed, all things which exist in the world 
represent and signify such things as exist in heaven. ... They had a 
written Word.*- 


It is to be observed that the distinctive characteristic of 
the Adamic men (the Most Ancient Church) is ¢xtuztive 
perception; and that of the Noachian Church (or Ancient 
Church) is conscience (that is with knowledge) :— 

Those who are in perception have no need of knowledge acquired by 
way of doctrine put into form, but to them it is granted by the Lord to 
know what is good and true by an internal way, They derive their 


faith from love or charity.t 
Intuitive perception is internal revelation.t 


Those who possess conscience — which is the Lord’s 
presence with man § — or spiritual men, have perception ac- 


quired from knowledge derived from doctrine or from the 


written Word, for these constitute his faith, consequently 
his conscience. || 

Swedenborg’s teaching above is remarkably corroborated 
by the Vedic and Purdanic literature of: India. In the 
author’s previous article, already referred to above, he quoted 
a passage from YAaska’s Mirukia (or commentary on the 
Nighantus, or Vedic glossary) I. 20; but wom will bear quot- 
ing again for ready reference. 4 

The Rzshis (or most ancient seers) had an intuitive per- 
ception of duty (or religion) — sékshdtkrita-dharmdnah. They, 
by tuition, handed down the Mantras (sacred texts) to sub- 
sequent preceptors, who were destitute of this intuitive per- 
ception. These later teachers, declining in the power of 
communicating instruction, for facility of comprehension 
through the division of the subject-matter, arranged this 
book (the Nighazzus), the Veda, and the Ved4ngas. 


* “Arcana Ceelestia,” 2896, 2897. 
t Lbid., 521. t Jbid., 202. § /bid., 4299. || Zbid., 2722. 
7 Dr. Muir’s “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” Vol. II., p. 165. 
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Yaska is supposed by Max Miller to have lived in the 
fifth century B. C. The Réshzs, here referred to, corre- 
spond to the men of the “ Most Ancient Church,” described 
by Swedenborg, and the “subsequent preceptors”’ to those 
of the “Ancient Church.” 

The Rig Veda, I., 179, 2, refers to the former thus :— 

The pious Ashis who lived of old, and who conversed about sacred 

truths with the gods [celestial intelligences?], led a conjugal life 
[avdsur], a life of love.” * 

Again, in the Vayu Purana, I., 7, 66: The chief char- 
acteristic of the Kvita Yuga, “ The highest ” or “ the Golden 
Age,” called also the Satya Yuga or “Age of Truth” — that 
of the “ Most Ancient Church” of Swedenborg — is said to 
be Dhyana, meaning “profound and abstract religious con- 
templation ;”’ “divine intuition or discernment ;” “mental 
representation of the personal attributes of the Deity ;” 
from root dh? “to perceive.” The. chief characteristic of 
the succeeding age, the Tret4-yuga, or the “ Silver Age” — 
that of the “Ancient Church” of Swedenborg — is said to be 
Jnana, “knowledge” from root “to know.” 

In Sir Monier Williams’s “ Sanskrit Dictionary,” ater 
the word Brahman, mention is made “ of an allusion in the 
Atharva Veda, X., 7, 32; X., 8, 1, to a Jyeshtham Brahma, 
or an original pre-zval ‘Word’ or Veda from which the 
existing Vedas are drawn.”’ Dr. Muir gives translations of 
the above.t 

The former hymn is aditvesiid to the Supreme Deity 
under the appellation of Skambha, “The Support” or “ Ful- 
crum,” who is considered as a vast embodied Being, coex- 
tensive with the universe, and comprehending in His several 
members, all things both material and spiritual [Sweden- 
borg’s “Grand Man” ?]. 

The object of the hymn, po to Professor Gold- 
stiiker,— | | 


* Dr. Muir’s “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” Vol. III., p. 245. 
t Jbid., Vol. pp. 83, 92. Jbid., Vol. V., pp. 378-386. 
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Is to inquire what this “Support” or “ Fulcrum” is, and from the — 
answers given to the various questions, it seems to follow that it is there 
imagined to be the Primitive Deity or the Primitive “ Word ” (Brahma), 
the word Brahman, in the neuter, implying both. [In Sir M. Williams’s 
“Sanskrit Dictionary ” it is translated “The Sacred Word,” or “ Word 
of God.”] From this Primitive Word,-not visibly, but really (SaZ) ex- 
isting, not only all the gods, worlds, religious rites, etc., were derived, 
but also the existing Vedas. This Skamdha is, therefore, also /yeshtham 
Brahma, and it has a corresponding pre-eval J/yeshtham Braéhmanam, 
from which the existing Vedas are drawn. This pre-eval Word is “the 


In the Satapatha Brahmamza, XI, 2, 3, 1ff, this same Being 
is called Brahman simply, but the text “is interesting,” as 
Dr. Muir observes, — 


Not merely as introducing Brahma — “the one great imperishable 
Brahma who was and is to be” (/ézd., X., 4, 1, 9) — but as containing 
what is probably one of the oldest expositions extant of the conception 
of x4ma and répa (name and form) as comprehending the whole of the 
phenomenal universe. These two words, as is well known, became at a 
later period technical terms of the Vedanta philosophy.* 


The word dma is from the root jn@ “to know,” or per- 
haps from mné “to fix in the memory,” and it means. prima- 
rily “a mark by which anything is known,” “a sign,” and 
afterward, “aname,” or “appellation ;” “substance,” “es- 
sence.” | 

The word R#pa is from the base R#, “to represent,” 
“to represent on a stage,’ and it means “any outward ap- 
pearance or phenomenon,” “form,” “ figure,” or “any visible 
object.” + 

N4Ama and Rfpa thus mean significatives and representa- 
tives. To New-Churchmen it will be a subject of profound 
interest to know, as a recorded fact, that the Vedic Hindfs 
still possessed a memory of the “ representatives and signi- 
ficatives ” of which Swedenborg makes mention above ; for 
Max Miller tells us ¢ that “ Nama-Rape” were considered by 


*“ Original Sanskrit Texts,” Vol. V., p. 387. 
t See Sir Monier Williams’s “ Sanskrit Dictionary.” 
t “ Vedanta Philosophy,” pp. 151-153. 
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them to be “the connecting-link between Brahman and the 
world ;” it will be of value to them to have what may be 
termed historic evidence from the early literature of India 
that the most ancient Word — the /yeshtham Brahma — the 
earliest revelation, was by means of representatives and 
significatives. 

Prof. Max Miiller to say :— 


We read in the Satapatha Brahmama, XI., 2, 3: “ Brahman [The 
Word] was in the beginning, was all this [universe]. It sent forth (cre- _ 
ated) the gods, and having sent them forth, it established them over 
these worlds, Agni (fire) over the earth, Vayu (wind) over the air, and 
Sirya (sun) over the sky.” 


“This,” observes the Professor, “is one visible world, but 
above this comes a higher world, and thus the Brahmaza 
continues ” 

As-to the worlds above these, Reitianiin established over them the 
deities who are above the former deities. And as those worlds are 
manifest and their deities, these worlds also and their deities are mani- 
fest where He established them. 


“ This,” adds the Professor, “ gives us two worlds, but 
Brahman Himself transcends them both.”” Here Dr. Muir’s 
translation of the text adds :— : 


Then Brahman proceeded to the higher sphere ( pJardrddha — ex- 
plained by the commentator to mean the Satya-loka —“ the heaven of 
truth” — the most excellent, and the limit, of all the worlds). Having 
gone to that higher sphere, He considered “ Howcan I Pile all these 
worlds?” * 


Max Miiller continues : — 


This shows that Brahman had been yleed: to so transcendent a height — 
that he could no longer communicate with the real [the material] world. 
Still a communication was wanted, and how was it achieved ?” 


The text tells us “ with form and with name ;” by what, 
adds the Professor, “ the Stoics would have called the Logoz 
or the Jogos.” And thus we read 


* « Original Sanskrit Texts,” Vol. V., p. 388. 
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_ And Brahman got into the worlds, by two, by forms (rfipa) and names | 
(nama). Of whatever thing there is a name, that is thus named; and of 
whatever thing there is no name, what one knows by form, saying it is 
such, that is such (of such form). For all this (universe) extends as far 
as name and form extend. These two, name and form, are the two 
great powers [Sanskrit adhve, meaning also “great pervading princi- 
ples” ] of Brahman, and whoever knows these two great powers of 
Brahman, becomes himself a great power. These are the two great 
revelations of Brahman, and whoever knows these two great revelations 
of Brahman, becomes himself a great revelation. 


The Professor shrewdly remarks that, — 


In reading these scattered passages, it is difficult to resist the feeling 
that there is more behind them than the authors of the Brahmamas 
themselves understood. Brahman is conceived as sublimely transcend- 
ent, as not only above earth, air, and sky, but as beyond a second 
[spiritual] world which lies beyond this visible [material] world. And 
if it was asked how this transcendent power could be brought into any 
relation with his own creation, the answer is by means of his two great 
powers and revelations, by means of names and forms [by means of 
representatives and significatives]. 


Although taking a somewhat different view of the import 
of this fact than Max Miiller does; and taking into consid- 
eration what Swedenborg teaches,* namely, that “the sci- 
ence of correspondences was long preserved in the Asiatic 
nations, and that their mythologies and fables took their 
rise from this science,’ we agree with the Professor’s 
words : — | 

These are magnificent intuitions [we should, rather, say “ memories ”] 
of truth, but they are almost beyond the intellectual reach of the 
authors of the Brahmamas; they are like stars that have set beneath 
their horizon, and of which the later thinkers have caught but a faint. 
glimmering here and there. 

And in another place the Professor alludes ‘“. “a distant. 
past,” and “ common treasury,” from whence the later Vedic 
Rishis, or sages, borrowed their ideas. Hesays:— 

When we read the Upanishads, the impression they leave on our 
mind is that they are sudden intuitions or inspirations, which sprang up 


* See “ True Christian Religion,” 201-205. 
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here and there, and were collected afterwards. And yet there is a sys- 
tem in all these dreams, there is a common background to all these 
visions. There is even an abundance of technical terms used by dif- 
ferent speakers so exactly in the same sense, that one feels certain that 
behind all these lightning-flashes of religious and philosophical thought 
there is a distant past, a dark background of which we shall never 
know the beginning. [No; unless, indeed, we accept Swedenborg’s 
disclosures.] There are words, there are phrases, there are whole lines 
and verses which recur in different Upanishads, and which must have 
been drawn from a common treasury; but we receive no hint as to who 
collected that treasury, or where it was hidden, and yet accessible to the 
sages of the Upanishads.* 


That “common treasury ”’ ‘may well have been the “ Jy- 
eshtham Brahma,” or pre-zeval Word known to Adamic 
man by “intuitive perception,’ as above shown; and as 
Yaska says, “handed down by tuition” by them to “ subse 
quent preceptors who were destitute of that intuitive per- 
ception’ —in short to preceptors of the Noachian period, 
and handed on by them to the Vedic sages. 

In the author’s previous article in the REviEw, he showed 
that from time immemorial Divine Truth —call it Azta, or 
Satya, or Brahman — has been always considered as “the 
eternal foundation of all that exists” — Satyena uttabhité 
bhhmih. “The earth is founded on truth;” + “ Satya (truth) 
became all this (universe) whatsoever, the wise call it oe 
Brahman) Satya (the true).” ¢ 

Again, Divine Truth, as “The Word” —call it Vach, or 
Sarasvat?, or Brahman, or Jyeshtham Brahma — is the crea- 
tive power behind all things, and from which all things pro- 
ceed, both according to Vedic literature and the Christian 

Further “The Word,” as “ Light ” — call it Dyaus in Pre- 
- Vedic times, or Agni (son of Dyaus) in the Vedic age, or 
Brahman (identified with Agni) in the philosophical Brah- 
manism following the Vedic period — has ever been the ho- 


* “Vedanta Philosophy,” p. 23. +t Rig Veda, X. 85, 1. 
t Taittiriyaka Upanishad, II., 6. 7 
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liest symbol to the Indian mind ; and it is “that light which 
has lighted every man coming into the world,” which, in 
“the fulness of time,” according to the Christian Scriptures, 
became incarnate and “dwelt among us” in the person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, “The Word made Flesh,” “The 
Light of the World,” “The First and the Last.” | 

It must have been on some such considerations as these 
that St. Augustine — who, according to the historian Lecky, 
“(was distinguished alike for his great abilities and the log- 
ical character of his mind ” — maintained that,— 7 


What is now called the Christian Religion, has existed among the 
Ancients, and was not absent from the beginning of the human race, 
until Christ came in flesh; from which time the true religion, which ex- 
isted already, began to be called Christian.* 


Thus, if we in Europe designate the Creative Being be- 
hind nature and behind human history as “Christ,” and 
term our faith “ Christianity” ; it is equally proper and fitting 
that the people of India should designate the same Creative 


Being as Brahman, and term their faith Brahmanism. The 


fundamental religious conception is the. same, for “The 
Word,” in both cases, is the foundation of belief. 

If in this Catholic spirit “we search through the sacred 
ruins of the ancient world,” as Max Miiller observes,— 


We shall be surprised to find how much more true religion there is in 
what is called “ Heathen Mythology” than we expected. Only, as 
St. Augustine said, we must not mind the names, strange and uncouth 
as they may sound in our ears. . . . In the primitive faith of mankind 
we may boldly look for those fundamental religious conceptions on 
which Christianity itself is built up, and without which, as its natural 
and historical support, Christianity itself could never have been what — 
it is. | 7 

The more we ‘go back, the more we examine the germs of every re- 
ligion, the purer, I believe, we shall find the conceptions of the Deity, 
the nobler the purposes of each founder of a new worship.f 


* August. Retr. 1, 13, quoted by Max Miiller, “Selected Essays,” Vol. I., 
4. 


t “ Science of Language,” Vol. IL, pp. 466, 467. 
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There are open-minded Christians who, unfortunately, 
through bias of education, have but dim and vague ideas of 
what Brahmanism essentially means. That word calls up 
in their minds ideas of heathenism and idolatry. But the 
true Brahman is neither heathen nor idolater, but is a man 
whose faith is of a high order, and one who often leads a 
more truly Christian life than many so-called Christians do. 
It is well to further consider the ideas involved in the word 
Brahman, from which Brahmanism arises. Prof. Max Miiller 
tells us:— 


The nearest approach which metaphysical language can make to the 
word Brahman, is to call it “ Light,” as it were, conscious light.* 


_ And so we read in the Mundaka Upanishad (V. 2):— 


_ This is the light of lights ; when it shines, the sun does not shine, nor 
the moon, nor the stars, nor lightnings, much less fire. When Brahman 
shines, everything shines after Him. By His light all the world is 
lighted. . | 

And in the Brihad-Aranyaka Upanishad (V., VL. 1), it is 
said : — 

That person [Brahman] under the form of mind (mamas) being light — 
indeed is within the heart. . . . He is the ruler of all, the Lord of all — 
He rules all this, whatsoever exists. 

It is noteworthy that in this passage the word light in the — 
original is Bha/satya, literally “ Light-Truth”; light and 
truth being one and the same thing viewed with the eyes of 
the body and of the mind, they “correspond” ; hence the 
compound word above is translated as “ Light,” for the com- 
mentator says 0hé eva satya, etc, “ Light even truth,” etc. 

Thus, then, to the educated Hind, Brahman is just as 
truly “The Light of the World,” as Jesus Christ is to the 
Christian. But the first is ideal, the second historical. 

We have seen that Professor Goldstiiker and Sir Monier 
Williams both render the word Brahman as “ the Word ” — 
“the Word of God.” Prof. Max Miiller, also is of opinion ¢ 


*« Vedanta Philosophy,” p. 137 t Jbid., p. 22. 
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that “ Brahman meant originally what bursts forth or breaks 
forth, whether in the shape of thought or ‘ word,’ or in the 
shape of creative powers or physical force.” 

The commentator Sankara asks* “Of what sort, now, 
was this ‘Word’ which is intended, when it is said that the 
world was produced from ‘the Word’?” And he replies: 
“Tt was sphota (disclosure or expression), we are told.” His — 
conclusion is that, “ From the eternal Word, in the form of 
spho/a, which expresses [all things], the object signified by 
it, namely the world, under the three characters of action, 
causer, and the results of action, is produced.” | 

Prof. Max Miiller says : — 


There are passages in the Brahmazas when it really seems as if we 
‘ought to translate brahman by “ Word,” or when, at all events, the 
whole passage would become more intelligible if we did so. For in- 
stance, in the Satapatha Brahmamza VI, 1, I., 8,9, we read: “ Prajapati, 
the Lord of all created things, desired, ‘May I be more than one, may 
I be reproduced. . . . He created first of all brahman.’” [* This be- 
came a basis for Him,” adds Dr. Muir.]{ ‘ Here,” says the Professor, 
“I think that brahman was originally understood in the sense of Word, 
for immediately afterwards [in the same text] Vach, Speech [or the 
_ Logos,] takes the place of brahman, and from it everything else is 
produced.t 


So also, in the Satapatha Brahmaaa, VIL, 5, 2, at, it is 
said :— 3 


V4ch [the Logos] is the mover; it was from V4ch that. Visva Kar- 
man, the Maker of all things, produced creatures. 


The Professor continues : — 


I should therefore translate “ He‘ [Prajapati, above] created first of 
all ‘the Word [brahman], from which everything else proceeded.’” 
This original meaning of brahman may afterwards have been for- 
gotten, but we can discover faint traces of it here and there. Thus 
Brithaspati [or Brahmamaspati]. The Lord of Speech [or the Lord of 


* Dr. Muir’s “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” Vol. II I., pp. 104, 105. 
t “Original Sanskrit Texts,” Vol. IIL, p. 8, in which a full translation is 


given. 
t Vedanta Philosophy,” pp. 148-150. 
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the Word], is called VAchaspati, showing that driA and Vach had the 
same meaning. Nay, the two, Brihaspati and Vach seem sometimes 
to form one Deity (Satapatha. Br. V., 3, 3, 5). Again in the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad I., 3,-11, the Brzhati, which is derived from 672A, is 
explained by speech. Now this 477h is the root from which Brahman 
also is derived. 

This root 4rih exists also as bridh or vridh {and the Professor pro- 
ceeds to point out that], Brahman, the Latin verdum, and the English 
word, all proceed from the same root vrzdh. 


The most decided passage in this connection, however,’ 
occurs in the Maitrayana VI, 22, where we 
read :— 


Two Brahmans. have to be meditated on, the Word and the non- 
Word. By the Word alone is the non-Word revealed. 


Professor Max Miller commenting on this passage, truly 
says : 

Here we have the exact counterpart of the Logos of the Alexandrian 
schools. There is, according to the Alexandrian philosopher, the Di- 
vine Essence which is revealed by “ the Word,” and “the Word” which 
alone reveals it. In its unrevealed state it is unknown, and was by 
some Christian philosophers called “the Father”; in its revealed state 
it was the Divine Logos or “ the Son.” * 


For instance, St. John writes (i. 18): “ No man hath seen God at any 
time ; the only-begotten Son, [or, as many. very ancient authorities read, 
‘God only begotten ’}], which is in the bosom of the F — he hath 
declared Him.” 


Here, distinctly we have the same ““Two Brahmans” as in 
the above Upanishad text. But the Professor proceeds : — 


From all this it seems to me that we are driven to admit that the 
same line of thought which . . . found its final expression in Philo, and 
later on in Clement of Alexandria, was worked out in India at a much 
earlier time. . . . But there is nothing to indicate a borrowing on one 
side or the other. | 


_ In both Christianity and Brahmanism then, the funda- 
mental truth — the foundation of belief —is that “ By ‘the 
Word ’ alone is ‘The Father,’ or the ‘non-Word,’ revealed.” 


*“ Vedanta Philosophy,” p. 154. 
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The Divine Esse is manifested by the Divine Existere; or — 
in other words, Divine Being or Divine Godness is mani- 
fested by Divine Truth (“the Word”’) —or Satis manifested 
by Satya. They-are distinctly One. The Essential Deity 
is inconceivable and ineffable, and the human understanding 

— “our reasoning faculties, wonderful as they are” — can 
never form an adequate idea of IT; and so, as it cannot 
conceive the inconceivable, or asprene the inexpressible, the 
human mind requires “a qualified” or “ objective” God, and 
this qualified or objective God is the most real God — “ Very 
God of Very God, Light of Light.” The aguza Brahman 
—the “unqualified” Brahman —is manifested by or re- 
vealed by the saguna Brahman, the “qualified” Brahman. 
They are distinctly ONE. 

This fundamental truth, both of Christianity and Brah- 
manism, has, in both religions become blurred and indistinct, 
owing to after developments which have tended in the di- | 
rection of degradation in both cases. 


The popular version of Brahmanism (of to-day) is apt to be a degra- 
dation of the inner (subtle and exquisite) spiritual philosophy so disas- 
trously complete, that the faith actually held by the people is nothing 
better than the most loathsome superstition, and has come to mean 
little more than blackmail and Bacchanalian nonsense.* 


| 
| 
i 


Thus, from the point of view of the average Christian 
missionary, paid to maintain the skzbdoleths of some one or 
other of the various churches and sects of Christendom — 
from the point of view of the missionary who has but a 
practical acquaintance with the “ popular version” of Brah- 
manism in its degraded condition, and that only — Brahman- 
ism appears altogether rotten. They inveigh against it, and 
thus make themselves objectionable to the Hindfs, nay, 
often ridiculous. Instead of an attitude of captious criti- 

cism, if they were to adopt one of reverent inquiry into the 


* Extract from Zhe Pioneer of 24th June, 1888. (The leading Anglo-Indian 
Newspaper.) 
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esoteric meanings of the hoary and time-honored mythology 
of India (for, as Max Miller says, there is “ more true relig- 
ion” in it than we expect), and thus try to find the connect- 
ing links between ancient and modern forms of religious 
thought, they would be better occupied, and certainly better 
respected by the Hindas. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of the edeceted 
Hind@, the religion and the life of the Christ “has been 
formulated into lifeless dogmas and antiquated creeds,” * 
He is keen in perceiving that some of the dogmas. and doc- 
trines of scholastic theology are doctrines which present 
the nature and character of God in aspects as irrational as 
they are repulsive. To him, as presented by the missionary, 
the religion of Christ is not superior to that of Kvishza or 
of Buddha. So, as Matthew Arnold puts it :— 


The constitution of things turns out to be against all false presenta- 
tions of Christianity, such as the theology of the Fathers or Protestant 
theology. They do not work successfully, they do not reach the aim, 
they do not bring the world to the fruition of the promises made to 
righteousness. And-the reason is, because they substitute for what is 
really righteousness:something else. Catholic dogma or Lutheran justi- 
fication by faith (alone) they substitute for the method and secret of 
Jesus, namely, “righteousness.” t¢ 


Mr. W. S. Caine, M. P., after visiting India, well says : — 


The work which missionaries are doing in India in the way of educa- 
tion, is beyond all praise, viewed as education work simply ; but, as far 
as turning the young men they educate into live Christians is concerned, 
their failure is complete and unmistakable. . . . Educated India is look- 
_ ing for a religion, but turns its back on Christ and His teaching, as 

presented by the missionary. ft - 


*As the late Keshub Chunder Sen said. See also Protap Chunder Mo- 
zoomdar’s fine article in 7hke Mew World, No. XXVI.,for June, 1898, entitled, 
“ Christianity as the Future Religion of India.” 

t “ Literature and Dogma,” pp. 382, 383. 
t In a letter to the Birmingham Evening Post, of Feb. 14, 1889. 
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It is these “false presentations of Christianity” which 
lie at the root of “ The Great Missionary Failure” in India 
and elsewhere, of which Canon Taylor wrote in Zhe Fort- 
nightly Review, for October, 1888. 

The “ True Christian Religion,” and the profound spir- 
itual philosophy taught by Emanuel Swedenborg, based as 
they are firmly and entirely on the Holy Scriptures, and 
containing much which is in sympathetic touch with the 
philosophical writings of India, no doubt will, as stated by 
George Trobridge, in his “ New Light of Asia,” be accept- 
able to the Hind mind, at least, more so than those forms 
of Christianity which Matthew Arnold takes exception to 
above. 

Of course, there are broad-minded and able missionaries 
who, with the Rev. G. Mackenzie Cobban,* acknowledge 
that the sacred books of India contain teachings in closest 
accord with the fundamental truths of Christianity ; but, 
unfortunately, there are others, as Max Miiller says : — 


Who, when they meet with some fundamental doctrines of their own 
religion expressed almost in the same words by so-called “ pagans” (or 
“heathen ”) or “ black men,” seem to imagine it robbery that any truth 
at all should be found in non-Christian religions.t 


Such Christian (?) worthies — “good bigots,” they have 
been called — would do well to — the picture, drawn by 
Matthew Arnold, of — 


The missionary in clerical coat and gaiters whom one sees in wood- 
cuts, preaching to a group of picturesque Orientals, who is, from the 
inadequate criticism both of his hearers’ religion and of his own, and 
his signal misunderstanding of the very Volume he holds in his hand, 
a hardly less grotesque object in his intellectual — for his task 
than in his outward attire. ¢ | 


* See Contemporary Review, for June, 1895. 
t “ Natural Religion,” p. 570. 
t “ Literature and Dogma,” p. 356. 
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They should, too, ponder the truly catholic sentiment in- 
volved in the beautiful lines of Lewis Morris, on “Tolera- 


tion ” : — | 
Call no faith false which e’er has brought 
Relief to any laden life, 
Cessation from the pain of thought, 
Refreshment ’mid the dust of strife. 


What though the thing to which they kneel 
Be dumb and dead, as wood and stone, 

Though all the rapture that they feel 

Be for the worshipper alone? 


They worship, they adore, they bow 
Before the Ineffable Source, before 

The hidden Soul of Good: and thou 
With all thy wit, what dost thou more ? 


| J. H. Wirson. 
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THE PILGRIM AND THE PURITAN. 


A WORD may be necessary to explain the introduction of. 
purely historical matters into a field largely occupied by re- 
ligious, theological, and ethical study. The purpose is to 
apply to present day theological problems certain facts of 
history. To some extent the paper is a summary in a crude 
form of certain results of historic research applied to pres- 
ent day conditions in their genesis; but even more than that 
it is the result of the workings of the heart and mind in ap- 
plying lessons of the past to the life and thought of to-day. 

It is a familiar teaching of the New Church that at the 
end of each of the dispensations of divine revelation the — 
succeeding one has been prepared within the former, that is, 
the Lord has used a remnant of the decaying church as the 
basis for the new. Thus it was when Noah became the 


founder of the Ancient Church, when Abraham became 


the first of the Jewish, and when the disciples of Jesus led 
in the establishment of the First Christian Church. As we 
are taught, the Last Judgment occurred in 1757, but for 
many years prior to that event in the world of spirits there 
were signs in the natural world as important as those which 
preceded the Advent of the Lord, the call of Abraham, or 
the flood. It is an interesting study for the New-Church- 
man to develop these signs and portents, and to all Bible 
students the study of conditions at the time of the Lord’s 
first coming is an unfailing source of profit. Now in the — 
study of the history of a phase of religion in the century 
preceding the consummation of the First Christian Church, 
I feel that we, as New-Churchmen, may find profit in con- 
sidering the influences which sought to prepare the way for 
the coming of the new dispensation. 

Like John the Baptist of old, rugged, perhaps uncouth, — 
dealing forth condemnation unsparingly, calling aloud upon 
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the world to repent, so came the Puritan movement in Eng- 


land, and it seems to me that in this working of history the 


Lord was making straight the paths for the great changes 
impending in the church and in the world. For it is not 
without special significance to the New-Churchman that the 
dawn of political and religious liberty is contemporaneous 
with the era of the herald of the new dispensation, Eman- 
uel Swedenborg. The mighty struggles going on in the 
world were but the reflex of the activities making above for 
the new revelation of truth. It is with this Puritan move- 
ment and a much smaller, but none the less important one 
under the providence of God, namely the Pilgrim movement, 
that this paper will deal. When we consider that at least 
in our church polity we New-Churchmen largely follow our 
Pilgrim and Puritan ancestors —that even in England these 
movements have influenced the organized New Church, and 
that the majority of New-Churchman to-day are of the 
Anglican race — it seems to me that there is a very living 
interest for us in the history of the rise of the Puritan and 
the Pilgrim. | 
With the invention of printing and the publication in the 
vernacular tongue of the Sacred Scriptures came a complete 
moral change in Europe. From the reign of Queen Eliza- 


beth England became, in the expressive language of John 


Richard Green, “the people of a book, and that book was 
the Bible.” It was studied, read, and learned by the com- 
mon people, as we of to-day fine it difficult to imagine with- 
out the aid of the records of the times. Bible language 
and history were familiar talk. Says the same historian : — 


_ The whole moral effect which is produced now-a-days by the religious 


newspaper, the tract, the essay, the lecture, the missionary report, the 


sermon, was then produced by the Bible alone, and its effect in this 
way, however dispassionately we examine it, was simply amazing. One 
dominant influence told on human action, and all-the activities that had 
been called into life by the age that was passing away were seized, con- 
centrated, and steadied to a definite aim by the spirit of religion. The 
whole temper of the nation felt the change. A new conception of life 
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and of man superseded the old. A new moral and religious impulse 


_ spread through every class. . . . ‘ Theology rules there,’ said Grotius, of 


England, only two years after Elizabeth’s death. The whole nation be- 
came in fact a church. 


It was a theological age; the reformation made of each 
Protestant a student ; the Christian religion no longer was 
taken on the evidence of tradition and of the clergy ; each 
man began to do his own thinking as never before in the 
history of the world. Those who could read studied the 
Bible ; those who could not, daily resorted to the churches, 
and to other public places where it was read to them. It 


was the natural revolt from the state of things religious and 


theological which had characterized England under the Plan- 
tagenets and in the wars of the. Roses. England under 


Elizabeth became settled as a Protestant country despite 


the vacillating monarch, and men took full advantage of the 
enlarged liberty of Biblical research. Using this liberty, 
many became convinced of the lack of true piety in the 
system of the reformed Church of England; some desired 
simply to do away with more of the forms and ceremonies 
of the Roman use than did the authorities of the church; 
others wished to bring the Church of England into harmony 
with the reformed churches on the continent, where Calvin 
and the school of Geneva were carrying on the work. 

These men, from the high morality which they taught, 
and the decorum with which they ordered their life, came to 
be known as Puritans — they sought pure religion and pure 
morals in contradistinction to the prevailing laxity of the 
age. They formed an important party in the church and 
state of England, working within the church for the reform 
thereof. Later they took possession of the state, and, as we 
know, committed many excesses, both in doctrine and the 
practice of religion, and in the administration of the state. 


Considering the gravity of the times, the intensity of the 


religious and political feelings of the age, it is not to be 
wondered at that the movement went to extremes. The re- 
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action from an extreme in religion or in politics is in inverse 
ratio to the intensity of the extreme. This is a universal 
rule which is marked out strongly on the pages of the his- 
tory of mankind. Thus the Puritan movement, at first in- 
tended simply to purify character,and life by restoring higher 
standards, became the impetuous and even bigoted move- 
- ment which has given the name of Puritan much of odium 
even in our day. But it was the inevitable accompaniment 
of such a moral revolution, and the opposition to it. 

Two errors, or misconceptions, have gone hand in hand in 
recent years; one respecting the character of the Puritans, 
and the other concerning the relationship of the Pilgrim and 
the Puritan movements. In the last few years the fact of 
the fundamental difference between the two, has led to 
another extreme view on the part of the descendants of the 
Pilgrims. In their satisfaction in finding the remarkable 
gentleness and toleration of the Pilgrim colonists as con- 
trasted with the undeniable severity of the Salem and Bos- 
ton Puritans, many have erred in supposing that due tribute 
to the Pilgrim character demands sharp condemnation of 
the Puritan, and sweeping charges of bigotry are heard too 
frequently, the nineteenth century judgment being applied 
without due breadth and consideration. That there were 
fundamental and basic differences I shall endeavor presently 
to show ; indeed it is the main purport of this paper to con- 
sider the relative importance of the Pilgrim and the Puritan 
influence in the settlement of this country, rather than once 
more to go over the familiar story of Puritan and Pilgrim > 
history. But it is no part of my purpose to minimize the 
one in order to magnify the other. Before proceeding to an 
inquiry into the true historical position of Puritan and Pil- 
grim in their relation to éach other, and to the development 
of the Constitution, laws, religion, and institutions of our 
country, let us pause for a moment to render justice to that. 
great party in the English Church which, known by the 
name of Puritan, at first was persecuted, then became per- 
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secutor, was forced from power by the violence of its own 
extreme ideas applied unreasonably to church and state, and. 
finally in the purer atmosphere of a New England, worked 
out its highest theories of the true relation of the citizen to 
the nation and to his God, actually yielding of its own ac- 
cord to the quiet but potent influence of the little band of 


_ Separatists whom it had aided in hounding out of England, 


only in turn to be impelled by similar high motive itself to 
seek an asylum for religious liberty across the sea. | 

The popular idea of the Puritans is that they were gloomy, 
intensely narrow and bitter, and as unsparing in their per- 
secution of Separatists or dissenters, as were the Cavaliers 


~ and as had been the Romanists before them. But primarily 


the Puritans were not fanatics, nor in their personal habits 
were they disagreeable or hypocritical. At the birth of 
their movement, coincident with the Reformation on the 
continent, the Puritan party simply stood for the reforma- 
tion of the English Church —not of its doctrine so much 
as of its forms of worship. The Puritans desired to clear 
away the man-made additions to the faith, to simplify wor- 
ship and ritual, to do away with many of the ceremonies — 
brought in by Rome in the course of its undisputed sway 
during the middle ages. Many of them were learned men; 
the best blood of England was represented in the move- 


- ment. John Milton, Hampden, and Hutchinson stand forth — 


among the brightest names on Britain’s annals. Among the 
Puritans were men distinguished for learning, elegance of © 
manners, wealth, distinction in church and politics, in the 
army and the Parliament. Scholars, artists, poets, generals, 
statesmen, gentlemen of highest birth contributed to the 
movement which had for its object the purifying of the 
Church of England from foreign additions, and the making 

of it a strong and manly means for the true expression of 
the Englishman’s worship of Almighty God. They did not 
despise music or art or innocent enjoyments, but they wished 
to dethrone music and art from the places of honor in God’s 
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worship and to substitute true worship of the soul, unim- 
peded by external form when that form ee destructive 
of true piety. 

They wished to relegate pleasure to its proper place and 
conceived that games and amusements on the Lord’s day 
were sinful, whereas the Archbishop, Laud, compelled the 
clergy to commend Sunday sports. As the struggle went 
on, the Puritans were forced into bitterness; persecution 
_ tends to make men extreme, and they answered raillery with 
increased steadfastness of purpose and practice; the cropping 
of their ears produced most naturally a redoubled quickness 
of spiritual hearing, convincing them the more of their high 
calling under God to preserve His people from the abomina- 
tions of the age. The lines were drawn closer and closer ; 
the looseness of morals of many of their opponents made 
for increased strictness of deportment; the luxury of the | 
court party made severity of mien and sobriety of life vir- 
tues which were carried to the opposite extreme. The in- 
tensity of the conflict necessarily made bigots of the Puri- 
tans. Men who suffer for their opinions rarely are moderate 
in their judgments. Let us use greatest care and a ripened 
experience in passing judgment on these men who, for all 
their narrowness, paved the way for the final overthrow of 
the idea that king or prelate has the divine right to rule the 
consciences of freeborn Englishmen. Harsh was the rem- 
edy, but who shall say that it was not needed in order that 
human freedom should be maintained in the exercise of its 
dearest privilege, that of communing with the Creator ? 

The attempts of Charles I. to force upon England the high- 
church or Catholic practices with which the name of Arch- 
bishop Laud are connected, including ceremonials strongly 
suggestive of the Roman system, with open instruction look- 
ing towards auricular confession, prayers to and for the dead, 
a communion service differing outwardly but little from the 
mass, Sunday amusements and other ideas included under 
the word Catholic, were resisted apparently in vain, and 
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thousands of the Puritan party, despairing of redress and of 
maintaining peace and ease of conscience in the old Eng- 
land, emigrated to the New England beyond the sea. En- 
dicott brought a large party to Salem in 1628 and Winthrop 
a still larger number to Boston two years later. They came 
to enjoy in the New England which they settled that free 
exercise of religion which was forbidden in the old. But 
they came as churchmen; they were not Separatists or dis- 
senters ; they were communicants in the church of their 
ancestors, the Church of England — freed from Papal domi- 
nation, but under new masters no less tyrannical. They 
came to Massachusetts Bay to plant their ideas of the 
Church of England. From the beginning, citizenship in 
the colony was dependent upon church membership. The 
colony was a theocracy; and it was a narrow one. There 
was no pretence of toleration for differing opinions and the 
course of the Boston Puritans towards Quakers and Baptists 
is in evidence of what the Puritans did not come here to do. 
_ They came to obtain freedom of worship, but it was for 
themselves ; it was their colony and they proposed to carry 
it on in their own way. Let us not pass too hasty a judg- 
ment upon them for this. They were not behind their age, 
in many respects they were in advance of it, but they rep- 
resented the age with all of its intensity of religious convic- 
tion and its hard theology, into which Calvinism already 
was creeping with its fierce and vindictive aspersions upon 
the character of Him who is the eternal Father and Saviour 
of mankind. Recall the long and bitter struggle at home, | 
the persecutions which they had undergone for conscience’ 
sake, and we must concede that in true sincerity they acted © 
as seemed to them best for the preservation of their dearly- 
earned rights. | 

It was too early yet for men to realize that, as God gives 
the human reason to be used, so men should not persecute 
their brethren when the God-given faculty leads them to 
different conclusions from their own. That was a lesson for 
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which we are indebted first of all to the little company of 
dissenters, the Pilgrim Fathers, under the ministrations of 
Robinson and Brewster. But barring that little band and 
its companions in Holland, the great truth of the immensity 
and universality of God’s revelation to His children, even 
accommodating His truth to all of their varying understand- 
ings and abilities of perception — that was not seen, and the 
Puritans were not extreme in the methods which they took 
to maintain and defend their hard-won privilege. of worship 
according to their own ideas. Remember also that to this 
time the Puritans were members of the Church of England, 
wherein persecution had become a ruling principle since the 
days when it forsook the domination of the Pope for the 
sovereignty of the king in matters spiritual. 

And now we are in a position to approach the question of 
the fundamental difference between the Pilgrim and the 
Puritan, so often confounded and thought to be identical, or 
at least similar. Even among students there is an impres- 
sion that the Pilgrims were but a variety of Puritan, perhaps 
a little more or less extreme in theories, but Puritans not- 
withstanding. That they were not. Essentially and basic- 
ally they were dissimilar in theology, character, and life. 
The main point of disagreement lay in the relation in which 
each stood towards the state. The Puritans were what we 
may call the low-church party in the Church of England ; 
the Pilgrims were Separatists or dissenters from the estab- 
lished church. The Roman Catholic idea placed the state 
under the church, its rulers holding their power from the 
Pope —the feudal idea which in theory Rome never has 
abandoned. As the vicar of Christ on earth the Roman 
pontiff claims sovereign jurisdiction over nations ; the world 
is subject to him as the representative of Christ; earthly 
sovereigns are his vassals ; and in the experiences of Henry © 
VIII. and Elizabeth we see the application of this idea. 
With the Protestant Reformation and establishment of the 
Church of England as independent of Papal domination, the 
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state was placed first, the church deriving its authority and 
support from the state as represented by the sovereign, who 
became the head of the church; and this idea prevails in 
the Church of England to this day. The third proposition 
is that of which the Pilgrims first, and later the Puritans, 
after they had come to New England, were the advocates 
and which obtains in the United States, namely that neither 
spiritual nor politcal power should dominate the individual 
consciences of men in their worship of the Creator. 

The last was the logical outcome of the Reformation. 
The early Puritan position was the middle way, and was 
bound to fail. Either men must submit absolutely to au- 
thority in religion, or they must be free; there can be no 
logical compromise between the two. The outcome of the 
Puritan movement was the acceptance of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the Pilgrims, and it was not long after their arrival 
here that the Puritan colonists of Massachusetts Bay be- 
came Congregationalist as was the little colony at Plymouth. 
Congregationalism was the starting point of the Separatist ; 
non-conformity to a state church was the primal basis of his 
position, and the fact that, while in England the Puritan 
opposed separatism as earnestly as the high churchman, yet 
in New England adopted it and based the whole of his sys- 
tem upon it, isa strong testimony of the logical position 
assumed by the Separatists. 

The Puritan movement, therefore, we may describe as the 
middle way in the Reformation of religion in England. 
With the ultimate success which crowned it in the new 
world, its harsher features disappeared, and we of to-day 
who benefit by the results of the Puritan contention, surely 
owe a just judgment instead of-a sweeping condemnation 
upon it. Great reforms in the world’s history seldom are 
the results of calm and deliberate action. The intensity of 
feeling involved makes for extremes of action. The anti-_ 
slavery agitation in our country was extreme, and from the 
nature of the case had to be, yet we know that the pioneers 
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in that movement were objects of much popular scorn and 
even persecution. When the means of repression employed 
by king and prelate are considered, we certainly must be dis- 
posed to forgive the sourness of visage, the gloom and frown 
and general unloveliness of disposition, the exceeding literal- 
ness of Biblical interpretation, and the numerous other ec- 
centricities which have combined, even in our own country 
which owes so much of its character and very existence to 
them, to hold the Puritans up to scorn and derision. Let 
us not make the primal error in historical judgment of ap- 
plying nineteenth-century wisdom and ripened breadth of — 
_view to seventeenth-century conditions and results of thought 
under those conditions, We should seek as far as is possi- 
ble to take the standpoint of the times when we pass _ judg- 
ment upon the men of any period. If the Puritans were 
extreme they were made so by the intensity of the evil 
which confronted and sought to dominate them. 
It was an age given over largely to moral darkness. The 
ethics and moral standards of the times almost are incom- 
' prehensible to us in the purer atmosphere of these favored 
days. Against the evils of their times the Puritans pro- 
tested; for the first time in centuries men began to take 
religion seriously and endeavored to practise in life the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue. In an age of moral corrup- 
tion and exceeding grossness, the Puritan restored personal 
purity of conversation, of morals, and of life. The change 
necessarily was violent were the Anglo-Saxon race to be 
preserved in its strength and vigor and in its domination of 
the destinies of civilization. The Puritan reaction against 
the prevalent moral turpitude may have gone too far, but if 
so it was but in accordance with a rule of universal applica- 
tion in human experience — one extreme produces another, 
which in turn corrects itself by still another reaction. 
George William Curtis has expressed the thought of the 
world-wide import of the struggle between self-aggrandize- 
- ment and individual right of conscience —the struggle be- 
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tween those who declare that some men have no rights, and 
those who hold the truth to be self-evident that all men are 


_ created equal : — 


The Cavalier fought for privilege; the Puritan, for the people. The 
struggle was fierce and long, and when the smoke of battle rolled away 
Puritanism remained bivouacked upon the field. But its complete vic- 
tory was reserved for another country and another continent. ... In 
the auspicious air of a new continent the Puritan spirit became modified 
and enlarged. Out of strength came forth sweetness. Government by 
church members became government by the people. John Pym became 
James Otis. The larger and generous Puritanism of America inspired 
the Revolution. They were Puritan guns whose echo is endless upon 
Bunker Hill. It was the Puritan spirit that spoke in the Declaration of 


Independence. It was the Puritan will that shook the glittering hand _ 
of the Cavalier Burgoyne from the Hudson. It was to the Puritan idea 


that Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown; and, eighty-three years later, 
it was the Cavalier who again surrendered to the Puritan under the Ap- 
pomattox apple tree. 

It may do no harm at this point to pause for a moment 
and to consider the important influence exerted on the Puri- 
tan rising by the Dutch. It is well known now that the 
Netherlands stood as the bulwark of the Reformation, al- 
though this title has been given to England and to Eng- 
land’s Church. The historical research of recent times has 
taken from the pages of history relating to the reign of 
Elizabeth much of that glory whereof many writers speak 
in calling that reign the golden age of English literature. 
It is true that Shakespeare flourished in the reign of Queen 
Bess, but the tyro in dramatic study knows that the drama 
in that time was at a very low point in England; the the- 
atres were ata depth of degradation beyond discussion in 
good company ; the play author and play actor alike were 
regarded as far too low for notice, while before England rec- 
ognized the genius of the bard of Avon his works had been 
printed in many editions on the continent. 

To the Dutch England owes her first instruction in the 
art of manufacturing ; the refugees from the Netherlands in 


the Spanish fury taught the islanders the arts of peaceful 
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commerce. as distinguished from the fashionable piracy ex- 
emplified by Drake and other great navigators. Setting up 
their shops in the eastern and southern. counties — the same 
region from which at.a later date came the bulk of the Puri- 
tan migration to Massachusetts —the exiles were permitted 
for a time the enjoyment of their Separatist or dissenting — 
opinions and richly was this toleration rewarded. England 
began to learn something of civilization, in which I make 
bold to say it was more deficient under the Tudors than was 
any part of the continent of Europe at the time, save per- 
haps Scandinavia and the far East. Macaulay says that the 
impression produced upon the Englishman when he set foot 
in the Netherlands for the first time was about the same as 
_ that now produced on the Canadian or Norwegian on his 
first visit to England. The Dutch had established colleges, 
libraries, and seminaries of learning at a time when Oxford 
University could count the number of its students in less — 
than three figures. Perfect religious toleration existed 7 
throughout the republic ; the useful arts throve as nowhere 
else ; it was the commercial, as well as the literary and ar- 
tistic centre of Europe. After the thirty. years’ war had 
devastated Germany it seemed as if in the Netherlands alone 
were maintained art and literature, learning, and the applied 
sciences. 

England was a century behind the continent at the time 
of Elizabeth, in education, the sciences, and practical knowl- 
edge, and it was the policy of the Queen to keep it so. 
The church was in a frightful state; the name “high 
church” first came into use in the reign of Anne, but the 
principle was a growth of the Tudor reigns — whereof the 
headship of the sovereign seems to have been the only vital 
point, and the clergy of this period were unlettered to a 
great extent and of astonishing irregularity of life. Popular 
education was discouraged ; the state of the prisons is past 
all description, language failing adequately to describe their 
horrors ; the Queen vacillated between Rome and the Prot- 
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estant cause, opposing the Dutch as heretics because of 
their opposition to absolutism, and failing to see why they 
could not take their religion from their sovereign, as her 
people had to do, and she was settled in but one thing, 
namely, opposition to Puritanism in general and to Separa- | 
tism in particular. The latter she thoroughly eliminated 
from England, while under her successor the Puritans too 
came in for banishment. But for a time the Dutch exiles 
were tolerated in England, and unconsciously to themselves 
the whole English people were coming under the Dutch in- 
fluence, learning thrift and the arts — possessions which 
stood them in good part when they settled the wilderness of 
a New England, and which in America contrasted sharply 
with the high church or Cavalier attempts at colonization in 
the south. Thousands of Englishmen fought in the wars 
in the Netherlands ; the influence of the Dutch settlers in 
the eastern and southern counties was steady and produc- 
tive of lasting results. When the revolution of 1642 came, — 
the influence of Dutch service in the army of Prince Mau- 
rice was seen in the uniform victories of the army of the 
Commonwealth ; Cromwell’s Ironsides had a Dutch model 
and Dutch training. a | 
Remembering that the Puritan settlement of Massachu- 
setts Bay was from among these men, we can get an idea 
of the great debt of gratitude which all Americans must 
feel towards the little Dutch nation, the first republic in a 
time of absolutism, when the outworn feudalism of the mid- 
dle ages was replaced for a time by the personal government 
of the monarch. The descendants of these Puritans were 
to show the last English king who attempted absolutism 
that theirs was the heritage of their sires; Lexington and 
Bunker Hill were the corollaries of the settlement of Sa- 
lem and Boston. These settlements were English, and in 
so far as the English character was harsh and intolerant we 
can see the reasons for much of the persecutions, the witch- 
craft delusions, and the general unloveliness of disposition of 
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the Puritan of the Bay colony. But the Dutch influence 
stood forth in this, that the personal rule of the sovereign 
over the church was discarded from the start ; the theocracy 
or supereminency of the church took its place in Massachu- 
setts, and gradually men learned the great truth of full ‘tol- 
eration and liberty. 

But that truth was not their heritage as Englishmen. A 
more servile people than the English of the reigns of the 
Tudors hardly can be imagined. It was when the air of 
republican Holland began to be breathed, when Dutch ideas © 
of thrift and toleration and learning gained a foothold on 
the island, that Englishmen for the first time assumed the 
leadership of civilization, which Englishmen hold even to 
this day. All honor to brave little Holland ; it was the nur- 
sery of true religion, of art, of léarning, of industry, of true 
manhood. Contrast the difference between the toleration at 
Plymouth, and the early persecutions at Salem and Boston, 
and remembering the twelve years spent by the Pilgrims in 
Leyden, the reason stands forth. It is but fair to admit, 
however, that for all their virile strength, the Dutch lacked 
the element of successful colonization in America. There 
was an inborn ruggedness in the English character which 
could hold a colony, and wrest others from Dutch, Spanish, 
and French. To that persistent aggressiveness of the An- | 
glo-Saxon the new world owes its great success, its Protes- 
_tantizing, but as those rougher, though eminently needful 
characteristics were modified by Dutch influence, we see 
the difference in the two colonies of Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts Bay. But,it was the latter that absorbed the 
former politically, though the Pilgrim, far more than the 
- Puritan, influenced the ecclesiastical polity of New England. 

Puritanism was yet to make its great contest in° England 
when the Pilgrims were compelled to flee from their homes 
and seek an asylum in Holland. It had to rise and fall in 
- control of the state, to see the errors in its uncompromising 
- narrowness of view, and the utter impracticability of enfor- — 
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cing its radical ideas, which became as tyrannical in time as 
those of its opponents. But while it still was endeavoring 
to work out its purposes of reform within the Church of 
England, there arose various sects which withdrew entirely 
from that church, and formed independent or Separatist 
congregations for the purpose of worshiping God in sim- 
plicity, and as they believed, in that spirit and truth which 


the Scriptures enjoin. We find mention of Separatists 


among the martyrs of the reign of Mary, and others were 
persecuted under Elizabeth. As fast as discovered the little 
conventicles, congregations, or groups of dissenters. were 
imprisoned, and many died, while all suffered severely. 
Governor Bradford speaks of eighteen who died of jail fever 
between 1586 and 1592. From 1660 to 1688 no less than 
sixty thousand non-conformists and dissenters were thrown 
into English prisons, and more than five thousand of these 
died of ,privation and disease. | 
Bradford comments on the radical dite between the 
treatment of the Puritans and the Separatists, and it is plain 
matter of history that the Puritan clergy were as bitter 
against the Separatists as the high-church party. Two Sep- 
aratist preachers were hung, and three Cambridge scholars 
suffered the same fate for teaching non-conformist doctrines 
in opposition to the established church. Banishment from 
England finally became the penalty, the prelates being de- 
termined to root out independency from the land. So bitter 


was the persecution that when James I. ascended the throne 


only one congregation was known, the others having been 
dispersed, many of them settling at Amsterdam. This rem- 
nant was at Gainsborough, in the county of Lincoln, in the 
northeast of England, not far from old Boston. This con- 
gregation fled to Holland in 1605, leaving only a few scat- 


tered Separatists around the little hamlet of Scrooby, twelve 


miles west of Gainsborough. It is this little group of hum- 
ble farmers, most of them, the last remnant of independ- 
ency of worship in England as the seventeenth century 
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opened, that under the good providence of God became the 
founders of religious liberty in the new world, for it com- 
prised the Pilgrims. | 
The son of a government officer called the “ Post ” at the 
little hamlet of Scrooby, in that part of northern England 
where the counties of York, Lincoln, and Nottingham meet 
each other, was William Brewster, a student well learned 
and of fine accomplishments of mind. Attached toa sec- 
retary of state, he travelled through much of Europe, among 
other places in Holland, where the influence of a brave 
people struggling for liberty and religion against the power 
of Spain must have been impressed forcibly on his mind 
while he still was under age. Later he became Post, or in 
charge of the station established by the government for the 
transmission of its messages from point to point in the king- 
dom. Two and one-half miles north of Scrooby, in the 
Yorkshire village of Austerfield, lived a small landowner, or 
yeoman, William Bradford, whose grandson was the future 
Governor and Historian of the Pilgrim Republic. The 
younger Bradford early became a close student of the Bible, 
and soon came under the influence of Brewster, now a man 
of middle age. They joined with the few remaining mem- 
bers of the Gainsborough congregation in forming a Sepa- 


- ratist Church, under a Puritan preacher named Clifton, who 


had been ejected from his Church of England pulpit for 
non-conformity. As his assistant or junior pastor, soon 
came John Robinson, a Cambridge graduate, who also had 
been a clergyman in the established church, and had been 
expelled for the same cause as Clifton. First Puritans, they 
became Separatists. Persecution attended the little congre- 
gation from the beginning; the country was overrun with 
spies and informers. Bradford says that the people were 
hunted and persecuted on every side; some were impris- 
oned, others had constant watch set on their houses; they 
were harried and abused constantly, until “by a joint con- 
sent, they resolved to go into the Low Countries, where they 
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This took place about a year after the organization of the 
Scrooby church, henceforth to be known .as the Pilgrims. 
Most of them were in humble walks of life; a few like 
Winslow and Carver, with Bradford, Brewster, and Fuller, 
were educated and of good ancestry, but as a rule the Pil- 
grims were simple country people. “They were not ac- 
quainted with trade or traffic but had only been used toa 
plain country life and the innocent trade of husbandry,” is 
Bradford’s comment. Their final escape, for it was nothing 
less, was attended with much difficulty, the arrest of a num- 
ber, separated families, and much petty malice inflicted by a 
various justices upon helpless women and children who had | 
been parted by force from husbands and fathers on the sea | = 
shore, even in the act of embarking, while their few house- 9 
hold goods were confiscated. It was not until August, 1608, 
that the little company finally were reunited in Holland. 
There they became most industrious and valued members of 
the community, settling at Leyden in order to avoid the the- 
ological differences prevailing among other expatriated non- 
conformists at Amsterdam, and each worked at whatever 
calling offered. They numbered only about one hundred at 
this settlement in Leyden. Bradford, then eighteen years 
of age, learned the manufacture of coarse fabrics, and many — 
became weavers. Times were hard and a bare living was 
the best which most of them could succeed in making. 

After twelve years at Leyden the emigration to New Eng- 
land took place. The reasons which led up to this, gener- 
ally have been thought to lie in the political uncertainties of 
Holland, but a stronger motive is to be found in the fact 
that the little church became deeply concerned over its fu- 

ture. Naturally there had been marriages between the Pil- 

grim young people and the Dutch, and it was feared that in 
the course of a few generations the little congregation would 
become merged in the nation which sheltered it. Acces- 
sions to its number were very few and it could not contem-. 
plate the gradual loss of its distinctive views and worship in 
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the amalgamation which threatened, were its young men to 
become soldiers or sailors of Holland, and otherwise to 
identify themselves, as was most natural, with the commu- 
a nity wherein they lived. Moreover, the difficulty of main- 
x taining themselves did not diminish ; the work was hard, and 
Cf Bradford speaks touchingly of the severity of labor on old 
- and young necessary to obtain a mere subsistence. The 
2 social life of Holland was such as to cause serious doubts to 
the Pilgrims, the more so that its lighter code of morals and 
methods of life and conversation already were beginning to 
affect their children. Finally the little congregation was 
filled with a holy zeal for spreading the Gospel in the new 
world to which it gradually came to look as the providen- 
tially appointed field for its labors. 

Thus we see the motive of the Pilgrim settlement of Ply- 
mouth. Refugees from England on account of their relig- 
ious opinions, they left Holland in order to maintain their 
faith, their language, ‘and their nationality. They feared ex- 
tinction of all these in longer life in the brave little Dutch 
republic, and they journeyed across the sea to found a re- 
public of their own, for such it was—a pure democracy, in . 
contradistinction to the theocracy established by the Boston 

Puritans ten years later. At Plymouth the right of citizen- 
ship was not narrowed to church membership as at Boston ; 
manhood suffrage ruled there, and conditions of worldly 
wealth were not considered. They had suffered long to- 
gether, and were, at least nearly all of them, but humble 

a farmers in their native country, which considerations made 

anything like the establishment of an aristocracy the last 
thought of the little company when all of its male members 
signed the compact in the Mayflower’s cabin, prior to the 
landing on Plymouth Rock. These lowly refugees, lowly as 
to station in life and worldly riches, refugees from the 
_ church and kingdom of England, brought to these shores 

a true democracy of government, the natural expression of 

their relations to each other and of their needs, as well as 
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reflecting clearly the influence of their sojourn in Holland. 
In the event they proved that they were building for a 
mighty nation, which was to be founded upon their princi- 
ples of government, and which was to bear a most conspic- 
uous part in working out for all the world the problem of 
civilization and the rights of man. 

The Separatist principle that no act of Parliament should 
interfere between the individual soul and his worship of the 
Creator, and that religion is not to be dominated by the 
state, is one of the most vital principles of the Constitution 


of our country.. As we contemplate the grandeur of our 


nation of seventy million souls, and glory in its great work 


_ for mankind, it is but right to give the credit for much of 


the wise provisions of our organic law respecting freedom 
of worship and equality of all citizens in the eye of justice, 
to that little band of lowly exiles, which, hounded from Eng- 
land by England’s established church, brought to our land 
its foundation principles of independency, now known as 
Congregationalism, a system of church government which 


prevails among the great majority of American Christians 
to-day. But back of any system or systems of church gov- 


ernment is the fundamental proposition that the things of 
God are to be rendered unto Him; that it is no part of gov- 
ernment to impose creeds or rituals on human consciences. 

As the seventeeth century dawned but a few thousand men 
and women of English birth held this faith; less than one 
hundred years saw it predominant ina New England, and 
finally adopted by the Puritan party, it even ruled in the old 
England, and is recognized there to-day, the “non-conform- 
ist conscience” being a force which has to be reckoned with 
by the government in its dealings with legislation and diplo- 
macy. But it was in our own blessed country that the quiet, 
gentle, tolerant Pilgrims planted a tree, the leaves whereof 
in very truth have proved to be for the healing of the na- 
tions. For the tree they planted was Liberty — Freedom 
to worship God. 
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The Puritans who settled the Massachusetts Bay Golony 
comprised many of England’s best-born men; they pos- 
sessed learning and means; they were not refugees, but 
were members of a great party in church and state seeking 
to plant a new England according to their ideas. To the 
task they brought royal approval, and the men who planted 
Salem and Boston were of the best in blood, in education, 
and in worldly wealth and position. Contrast them with the 
lowly refugees at Plymouth, whom they far outnumbered, 
and the mighty influence of true principle becomes apparent 
when we consider the relative influence: of the two upon 
each other. For the Church of England Puritans had not 
been long in Salem before they saw the inconsistency of 
maintaining the order and discipline of the mother church. 
They sent to Plymouth and from the little band of Separatists, 
dissenters, non-conformists — Pilgrims — came the learned 
- Doctor Fuller to converse with the grave Endicott and other 
leaders of the Puritans and to satisfy them of the wisdom 
of independency of church government, or of Congregation- 
alism. And thus it came to pass that the Puritan churches 
in the Massachusetts Bay Colony were organized as Separa- 
tist churches, the Pilgrim or Congregational system sup-. 
planting the Episcopal. And in political affairs, too, the 
democratic system of the Pilgrims gradually gained sway, 
in time dethroning the theocracy or state based upon mem- 
bership in the Puritan Church, while the New England town. 
meeting lives to-day as a monument of the truly democratic 
institutions founded by the Pilgrims and which soon were 
adopted by the Puritans of the Bay Colony. 

The Plymouth Pilgrims did not persecute or even oppose 
in the exercise of their opinions those who differed from 
them religiously. It is a fact that they prevented the 
Quakers from settling in the Colony, but we must remember 
that in the early days of the Quakers they often were a 
disorderly class of enthusiasts. They interrupted the meet- 

ings of those among whom they appeared, defied the preach- 
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ers in open meeting, and disturbed the life of the town by 
constant disputation and disorder. They were banished 
because of their disturbance of the public peace, and when 
some of them persisted in their course they were imprisoned. 
This was as near persecution as the Plymouth Colony came, 
and in this the already dominant influence of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony in Plymouth affairs was shown. It was 


not against their enjoyment of their religious views'in free- 


dom of conscience that the Pilgrims primarily took this 
action, but it was for the reason that’ the Quakers abused 
the liberty given in seeking to take away from the Pilgrims 
the rights of free worship which they had come here to 


enjoy. There is a great difference between liberty and 


license, and this should be kept in mind. The Pilgrims 
simply protected themselves against a sect of disorderly re- 
ligious enthusiasts. But there was no persecution, save that 
banishment under the influence of the Bay Colony be called 
such, and Church of England members and even clergymen 


- were given free exercise of their faith and the enjoyment 


of all civil privileges in the colony. And in the witchcraft 


delusion we find only two persons tried on this account in 
- Plymouth, both being acquitted. It may be said here that 


in the whole witchcraft delusion the number who suffered 
at Salem or in the whole of New England was infinitely 
less than the record of many single months in the old Eng- 
land, and the delusion, soon ended here, lingered well into 
the next century in England. | 

We know that John Robinson was so tolerant that he 
freely admitted members of the English Church to the com- 


munion table of the little congregation in Leyden, and the_ 


same latitude was shown at Plymouth, the Pilgrims’ pastor 
constantly adjuring them to be tolerant and brotherly to all. . 
The record of the Puritans in this respect is too familiar 
to need more than a reference in contrast. In time the in- 
fluence of true charity made itself felt, and persecution for 
conscience sake ended forever in New England, but it never 
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even began in the Plymouth Colony. In this the Pilgrims 


certainly were far in advance of their age, and their quiet 


influence in time spread until it became the foundation prin- 


ciple of the government of the great nation in the establish- 


ment of which their descendants were to take so prominent 
a part. The Pilgrims certainly were most consistent in 
their practice of the principles which drove them here, and 
even as the stern Puritans adopted their order of Church 
government, so in time they adopted their toleration, and 
the zeal and strength and vitality of the Puritan, added to 
the patient, calm toleration of the Pilgrim, were moulded 
into what we to-day know as the New-England character, 
perhaps the most vigorous and persistent type in the forma- 
tion and maintenance of the American Union. __ 7 

The colony which the Pilgrims founded did not long 
maintain its political independence ; it was merged into the 
greater colony of Massachusetts in less than the span of 
one lifetime. Yet the toleration, the breadth of view, the 
charity of judgment, the religious and even the political 
system of the little state became the foundation stones of 
the great structure of the Puritan Commonwealth, moulded 
and shaped it, and unconsciously brought it under its benef- 
icent influence. The rancor and strife of the warfare in 
the old England over, and liberty to oppose forms and cere- 
monies in worship, substituting simplicity, obtained, the 
New-England Puritans saw clearly that the Plymouth Sepa- 
ratists had taken a far broader view than themselves, had 
looked ahead and judged more equably, had founded their 
state on principles far more enduring and logical than that 
of disappointment in realizing the hopelessness of the effort 
to reform a state church against its will. The Boston Puri- | 
tans very soon perceived that the Separatists were right, 
and in the free atmosphere of a new world they too became 


_ Separatists, and worked out their problem side by side with 


the men whom their party had aided in persecuting out of 
England for non-conformity to England’s church. Nothing ~ 
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can justify the Pilgrim movement more than this early rec- 
ognition of the wisdom of independency or separatism on 
the part of the Church of England’s low-church or Puritan 
members who settled Salem and Boston. 

Just above that part of the old Bay State where the 
“ Cape stretches its shrunk arm out to all the winds and 
the relentless smiting of the waves,” lies the town of Ply- 
mouth. There are many miles of woods there still, as in 
the days when the Mayflower cast anchor in the harbor ; 
there still smile the green fields, the bold bluffs, the twin 
strips of long and narrow beach, the low hills, and other 
gifts of nature to this favored spot. One still may walk 
through great stretches of forest, by sylvan lakes, o’er hill 
and dale, and gather the arbutus as did John Alden on his 
way to Priscilla with the gruff Captain’s love message. To 
one not familiar with the old town it might seem incongru-. 
ous that the whistle of the locomotive is heard there; that 
the clang of the trolley-car bell resounds in the streets ; 
that the hum of busy machinery tells of industry and full © 
accord with the onward rush of civilization ; that modern > 
buildings and all facilities of life in a thoroughly progressive 
comnunity are there. But the visitor to dear old Plymouth 
notes not these things, or if he notes them, does so without 


surprise. For Plymouth is unlike any town on earth in the 


subtle sense that pervades it of mighty deeds done within 
its hallowed borders ; of the wondrous workings of the God 
of Nations in this, the cradle spot of our national life and 
character. Unimaginative indeed must he be, and bereft 
of one of God’s richest blessings, who in walking through 
Plymouth streets and the delightful old lanes, in surveying 
the calm village from the burying hill or from the eminence 
on which stands the noble shaft of the national monument, 
in viewing the canopied Rock, does not feel within him the 
consciousness of a nearness to the men of 1620; a sense 


of awe and of quickened appreciation of what they en-— 


dured and for what they came; of how they first suffered 
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and later triumphed ; a great awakening within him of rev- 


erence and of renewed determination worthily to use the 
grand heritage given him by those who planted this town — 


the world’s first asylum of complete liberty. There is an 
atmosphere in Plymouth all its own; a tender crowding 
upon the senses of memories of the past — of history, tradi- 
tion, and legend. The figures of Carver and Brewster ; of 
Bradford, Standish, and Winslow; of Fuller and Howland ; 
Hopkins and Alden; yes, and of Priscilla and Mary Chil- 
ton and Alice Carpenter, and all of the sweet faces of the 
Pilgrim mothers become invested anew with life and reality, 
for this was their home. And as one lingers here, amid the 
very scenes of their toils and trials and final victory, that 
mystical haze which time and familiarity too often throw 
around the characters of history, converting them into 
figures more of romance and fiction than of flesh and blood 
—this falls away, and the quickened perception sees them 
with a new light ; once more living and working here, pur- 
suing their humble tasks ; building for eternity, and above 
them outstretched the Divine Hand in Benediction. 


Epwin S. CRANDON. 
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SWEDENBORG AND PHYSIOLOGICAL HYPOTH- 
ESIS, 


THE need of commanding doctrine in science is strikingly 
shown in the earnest plea which the Oxford lecturer on 
Physiology has recently made for the introduction into the 
domain of physiology of some working hypothesis, or lead- 
ing interpretative idea, which shall bring that science abreast 
of its sister science of Morphology.* Dr. Haldane makes a 
careful analysis of the results in physiological science under 
the physico-chemical explanations of life, which became 
dominant about the middle of the present century, in com- 
parison with the older belief now commonly known as “ vi- 
talism.” The doctrine was common to all the forms which 
vitalism at different times assumed,— 


That in a living organism a specific influence is at work which so con- 
trols all the movements of the body and of the materials entering or 
leaving it, that the structure peculiar to the organism is developed and 
maintained. The assumption completely differentiated what is living 
from what is not living, and implied that true principles of explanation 
in biology can be reached only by a study of life itself, and not of inor- 
ganic phenomena. 


The reasons given for rejecting vitalism and proceeding 
on the physico-chemical explanation of life, are : — 

(1) That there has been steady progress in the direction of explain- 
ing life in the terms of physics and chemistry; (2) that the hypothesis 
of the vitalists is meaningless and nothing. but the substitution of mere 
words for definite explanation. 3 


Dr. Haldane then passes under review the various con- 
jectures under the physico-chemical theory as to cell-growth, 
secretion, absorption, and respiration, and shows their “ break- 
down in all directions.” He then proceeds to show that in 


*“Vitalism,” by John Haldane, M. D., F.R.S., in Mineteenth Century, 
for September, 1898. | 
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regard to the same phenomena “the vitalistic contention that 
the life of an organism in its characteristic aspects can only 
be studied and understood as a whole,” is strengthened by 


modern research. “ The vitalists of former times practically © 


assumed that there is something in a living organism which 
controls and directs into suitable channels for the mainte- 
nance of the body, the available blind physical and chemical 


forces.”” The meaning is anything but clear, he admits, and 


contends that physiological science needs some such “ lead- 
ing interpretative idea,” as the “idea of an immanent type 
or plan,” which has proven so useful to the sister science of 
anatomy. 


The old vitalists pointed out that organisms maintain, renovate, and 


reproduce their structure and activities, and that since no physical ex- 
planation can be given of the fact, we must assume the existence of a 
“ vital force ” or “ vital principle” which controls the play of blind phys- 
ical and chemical forces within the organism. The physico-chemical 
school of physiologists point out with equal justice that no intelligible 
definition has been given by the vitalists to their assumed force or prin- 
ciple, so that apparently the only course left is to. persevere in the at- 
tempt at tracing a chain of purely physical and chemical events between 
the action of the environment on the — and the reaction of the 
organism on the environments. 


Dr. Haldane contends that “ tran both sides the subject 
has been approached from a physical and not from a biolog- 
ical stand-point,” and insists “that the biological conception 
which has brought coherence and order into anatomy, can- 
not be longer ignored by physiologists.” 

Any one familiar with Swedenborg’s physiological tin 
trines must marvel that so impartial and fair a student, who 


sees at once the untenableness of the physico-chemical the- 


ories and the inadequacy of the vitalists’ contention in be- 
half of “something in a living organism ” which is superior 
to and uses “ blind physical and chemical forces,” should so 
completely ignore Swedenborg’s masterly and comprehensive 
doctrine which covers both physical and biological phe- 
nomena, and relates them in the synthesis of a universe 
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which is the theater of the love and wisdom of God. It 
cannot be but the logic of events and the necessities of de- 
veloping science will bring both the investigators in the 
physical world and in the world of life to his philosophy — 
which covers the whole realm of ends, causes, and effects. 

It does not seem strange that “the orthodox physico- 
chemical physiology of the present day,” preoccupied with 
the notion that everything valuable in science is new, should 
ignore Swedenborg’s physiology, because it belongs to the 
middle of the last century ; but to those physiologists who 
recognize with Dr. Haldane the break-down of the modern 
theory as an explanation of facts, and can argue the superi- 
ority of the doctrine of the old vitalists as a working hy- 
pothesis, even while acknowledging its vagueness in defini- 
tion, there can be no objection to an impartial consideration 
of Swedenborg’s doctrine on account of its age. 

In: reality, while a vitalist, his doctrine stands apart. 
Where the vitalistic theories are vague, he is definite. 
Where, to the old vitalists, physical and chemical forces. 
stood apart, unrelated to vital causes, Swedenborg compre- 
hends them in a universal doctrine of the macrocosm which 
definitely relates it to the microcosm. The purpose of the 
present article is to show that he enters into this contro- 
versy of to-day with the doctrine of a master, and supplies 
the hypothesis which a developing science requires for the 
explanation of its facts, and needs as a working hypothesis 
for useful advance. | 

“ The vitalists of former times,” says Dr. Haldane, “ prac- 
tically assumed that there is something in a living organism 
which controls and directs into suitable channels for the 
maintenance of the body, the available blind physical and 
chemical forces.” He admits that “the meaning of the as- 
sumption is anything but clear,” 7 

Swedenborg defined this “something in a vital organism.” 
It is, he says, the anima, and the organism is its kingdom. 
His physiology is named the “ Economy of the Animal King- | 
dom,” or the Kingdom of the Anima. 
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_ The veriest formative force or substance is the soul. It is every- 
where present, potent, conscious, and provident in the body. . . . Next 
to the soul in the order of forces and substances is the spirituous fluid; — 
next the purer blood; and next the red blood; which last is thus as it 
were the corporeal soul of its own —* world. — of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, Part I., 270.) 


It is to be understood that by “soul” here, he means > 
not the voluntary will and understanding, but the involun- 
tary mind. The conception is of formative substances and 
forces, nicely subordinated, in which the soul or involuntary 
mind presides and rules over all; and since the spirituous 
fluid is next to the soul and the first of the series in the 
organism, and partakes of the quality of the soul and im- 
_ presses it on the organism, it is treated as the first cause in 
the organism. This is the “something,” assumed by the 
vitalists, defined by Swedenborg as the “spirituous fluid” : — 


This fluid is the third degree above the blood, which it enters as the 
- first, supreme, inmost, remotest, and most perfect substance in the body, 
as the sole and proper animal force, and as the determining principle of 
all things. (Economy of the Animal Kingdom, Part II., 219.) 

If any one deny these things (the existence and circulation and rule 
_ of the spirituous fluid) because the eye in its dulness cannot reach them, 
he deprives of their causes all the effects that nature operates in the 
_ Animal Kingdom. (/éd., Part I., 472.) 


Here is vitalism with a definition of the controlling and 
directing force in the body, namely, a “spirituous fluid,” 
which is rationally explored and related to the pure blood 
and to the red blood, and traced in every process of the build- 
ing and nourishing of the organism. It is not merely af- 
firmed, but its nature and. quality is rationally considered as 
the efficient cause in the organism of every phenomena of 
life peculiar to its type; and as the immediate embodiment 
and agent of the soul in the human body, the efficient cause 
operating the building, maintenance, and nourishment of the 
human organic form. It is not only named “the spirituous 
fluid,” but is intellectually explored and expounded as an 
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eminent organism which functionates the vital forces and 
directs the architectonic movements observed in vital phe- 
nomena. 

Stating the ground idea of the new anatomy, that of the 
“existence of an immanent type or plan which an organism 
or group of allied organisms adheres to through every va- 
riety of outward modification,” Dr. Haldane suggests that a 
similar hypothesis will extricate physiology from its present 
confusions, and become “a means of giving intelligible sci- 
entific expression, on the one hand, to the unity and inde- 
pendence emphasized by the vitalists, and on the other, to 
the diversity and dependence on environment to which the 
physico-chemical school gave prominence.” | 

What is this “immanent type or plan,” and where is it? 
In the classification of organisms or groups of allied organ- 
isms, as in anatomy, the fact that it is there and observable 
avails; but in seeking to scrutinize the physiological proc- 
esses of building an organism and functionating life, the “im- 
manent type or plan” means ends and uses, and thus will 
directed by intelligence, and some doctrine of the corre- 
spondence of the organism to its soul, and of the presence 
of the soul as a universal and formative end and force in 
the organism, becomes indispensable. In Swedenborg’s 
doctrine, the soul is “the immanent type or plan,” in her 
kingdom, the human body ; the ends and causes within her- 
self she puts forth through the spirituous fluid and its fibers, 
by which she builds the parts in correspondence with the 
ends and uses contemplated in her organic kingdom ; and 
the type or plan in each organism or function of an organ 
is the specific use contemplated in its relation to the chain 
of uses impressed upon the whole from the complex life of 
the soul. The same is true of all lower forms of life which 
emulate the human, and have their place in the chain of 
uses in the macrocosm which is the theatre of the love and 
wisdom of God. No science stands alone ; but each respects 
“an immanent type or plan” in the whole scheme of ends 
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and uses from which the universe is built ; and his masterly 
synthesis of doctrine rests upon a most elaborate analysis 
in which he traces effects to causes in auras of the world, 


and effects to causes in organs and functions of the living | 


body. Where sight fails to trace effects to causes in the 
macrocosm or the microcosm, the mind must continue the 
process by rational induction. In this attempt certain gen- 
eral and guiding doctrines were conceived and formulated by 
Swedenborg which ought to be understood and kept in mind 
in the study of his philosophy. These are the doctrines of 
Forms, of Order and Degrees, of Series and Society, of In- 
flux, of Correspondence and Representation, and of Modifi- 
cation. These doctrines themselves are truths arrived at by 


analysis, proceeding on the basis of general experience, and | 


each effect explored is put through all these doctrines in 
order that it may disclose the causes that enter it in succes- 
sion, that it may refer itself to its origin, and: be seen in 
connection, relation, and analogy with all other things i in its 
series. 

The doctrine of forms is that “the forms of all things, 
like their essences and substances, ascend in order and by 
degrees from the lowest to the highest.” In this scale of 
forms, the higher are relatively more universal, more perfect, 
more potent than the lower. The lower again involve the 
higher and the highest, and are generated from them. The 
purer substances in creation gyrate through the _ higher 


forms ; the less pure circulate through the lower or are fixed © 


in the lowest. | 

The doctrine of onthe | is that those things which are su- 
perior in situation, are also superior in force, in power, in 
dignity of office, and in use; and that a similar law deter- 
mines the situation of the parts of things. Corresponding 
to the highest or first of a series of subordination, is the 
central or innermost of the series of coordination. Thus 
the spirituous fluid, which is the first in the series in the body 
and gyrates with the movement of the first aura in the uni- 
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verse, is in the inmost of the blood, and universal in the 
inmost of every functional activity. | 

The doctrine of degrees is that there are distinct pro- 
gressions through which nature passes when one thing is 
derived from, subordinated to, or coordinated with another, 
corresponding to end, cause, and effect. In the human 
body there is a sphere of ends, a sphere of causes, and a 
sphere of effects; and so in every part. This doctrine 
would enable the student to explore the end and cause in 
each effect, and thus to determine its “immanent plan or 
type,’ and relate it in the whole series of ends, causes, and 
effects in “the Kingdom of the Soul,” that is, the human 
body. | 

Series is the form under which the coordination and sub- 
ordination of things, according to order and degrees, ulti- 
mately present themselves. Thus the whole series isa 
means of showing the function of each part of itself, and 
indeed of analyzing that function into a series similar to 

In accordance with these general doctrines arrived at on 
the basis of general experience, Swedenborg thus announces 
the “immanent plan” which morphology vaguely recognizes 
and physiology greatly needs for a working hypothesis : — 


In every universe, in every world, kingdom, body, or system there are 
essences of a superior and an inferior kind. Things universal and things 
individual agree in this, that in the highest or supreme thing is the idea 
or ideal of the universe which is below; and that in the lower things is 
the representation of the universe which is above. It therefore follows 
that that which is higher or superior is the exemplar of those things 


which are below, and that that which is below is the type and image of 


those things which exist above. That which is highest or supreme in 
every system is either called soul, or is compared to the soul; that which 


is lower and lowest is either called body or is compared to the body. 


In the highest or supreme things, where reside the ideas, or ideals of 
the whole, are the beginnings or principles of the lower things. In the 


* See Dr. Wilkinson’s Introduction to his tranlation of Swedenborg’s “ An- | 
imal Kingdom,” pp. X VII.-XX. 
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lowest, are the effects which are ultimate determinations from the prin- 
ciples, or things determined by the principles through causes; wherefore 
the middle ground is occupied by the causes, which depend upon the 
principles, and which are in the place of principles to the effects. 
_ These spheres are subordinated and coordinated in such a manner that 
the highest, as an exemplar and an ideal (or immanent plan) has respect 
to all those things which are below it, and that it takes cognizance of 
everything that exists there in reality; nay, that it even disposes into 
action the lower things according to its representation in them; and 
again that the lowest as an image refers back to the highest that which 
exists in reality and happens; and that it has respect to the highest as 
represented in itself, and obeys it. 

The sphere of effects in our animate world is properly that which is 
called body, or that which is constituted by the viscera of the abdomen 


and the thorax, and by the organs of motion and of the external senses. 
The sphere of causes is properly the cerebrum, the cerebellum, the me- 


dulla oblongata, and the spinal marrow. The sphere of principles, fi- 


nally, is the cortical or grey substance regarded as it were from its indi- 


vidual constituents.* 


‘It will be seen from this that the “ re plan ” 
which has enabled anatomists to “perceive a definite corre- 
lation among the parts,” and which Dr. Haldane contends 
“is just as much a physiological as an anatomical concep- 


tion,” was boldly postulated by Swedenborg, and referred to | 


the soul from whence it is derived in its principles or deter- 
mining ideals into the cortical substance; thence in its 
causes or determinations of organs and functions for real- 
izing its ideals in effects, in the brains; and thence into the 
organs and functions of the body, each of which is related 
to every other, in accordance with the plan or ideal of the 
whole. Following out this conception Swedenborg says :— 

The soul designs and forms the whole of its body by means of the 
cerebrum; for there is nothing but the fiber of the cerebrum which 
reigns in the whole bodily system, that is, in its circumferences where 
are situated its muscles and organs of sense; for these are immediately 
subjected to the auspices of the cerebrum because subjected to its 


*« The Brain,” considered anatomically, physiologically, and philosophic- 
ally. By Emanuel Swedenborg. Edited and translated by R. L. Tafel, 
Ph. D. James Speirs, 36 Bloomsbury Street, London. Vol. I., 1-3. 
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knowledge and will. The viscera enclosed in the body, however, are 
from the fiber of the cerebellum; and by its action they are not com- 
mitted to the dominion of the will, but of nature; wherefore in the egg 
first Of all exists the cerebrum, and afterwards successively the cerebel- 
lum and the heart. The cerebrum therefore, first represents in itself — 
the idea or ideal of the soul, into the form and nature of which, and 
into the intuition and ends of which, the body as s its hangs is formed. 


(The Brain, Vol. I., 72-73.) 


The soul builds the cerebrum for this purpose and by 
means of it determines the fibers, and builds the cerebellum 
and by its fibers the viscera, by means of the “ spirituous 
fluid,” or the animal spirit, which by determination it de- 
rives from the first aura of the universe, which in nature is 
proximate to the Infinite. Here, if there were space, would 
be the place to show his synthesis of the macrocosm with 
the microcosm. Suffice it to say that in his philosophy the 
natural universe is in its larger fashion a thing of order and 
degrees ; and that in the motions and fluxions of its higher 
auras are the principles or ideals, from which are derived 
into the lower auras the causes; and from these into the 
lowest the effects; and since all these are from the Infinite 
God-Man, the universe is, as one. may say, morphologically 
human, and the so-called blind physical and chemical forces 
emulate the human and lend themselves to the determina- 
tions of the soul towards the formation of tie human or- 
ganism. 

«“ The morphological conception of an organism is just as 
much a physiological as an anatomical conception,” says Dr. 
Haldane ; and he will find his proofs drawn by Swedenborg 
with the hand of a master, and the appearances on which 
the physico-chemical theorists have built a doctrine, he will 
find correlated asa part of the whole theatre of the love 
and wisdom of God, which finds its end and highest expres- 
sion in the human organism as the image and likeness of 


_ the soul, which is the image and likeness of God. 


' Referring now to Dr. Haldane’s reminder that we cannot 
separate the parts of a morphological structure from its 
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whole, either physiologically or anatomically, consider Swe- 
denborg’s account of the preparation of the blood :— 


For the purpose of preparing the blood the soul has established in 
the cerebrum an illustrious chemical laboratory, which it has arranged 
into membranes and organs, and by the ministry of which it distils and 
elaborates a lymph animated by the animal spirit, whereby it imbues 
the blood with its own inmost essence, nature, and life. This is the ob- 


ject of certain organs of the cerebrum, namely, the corpus callosum, the - 


fornix, the three ventricles, the choroid plexus, the glands of the isth- 
mus, the infundibulum, the pituitary gland, the cavernous sinuses, and 
several other organs. The essential animal spirit must be in the blood 


in order that it may act the part of a corporeal soul, or play the part of 


the soul in the body. That there are two natures in the blood, see 
“ Animal Kingdom,” Part I. The animal spirit cannot be poured into 
the blood vessels, because it is most volatile, unless it be conveyed 
thither coupled with lymph. Therefore this lymph is.the very purer 
blood. So the cerebrum is a great conglomerate gland to which as a 
conglobate gland the pituitary gland corresponds. | 


The cerebellum in like manner establishes several laboratories or vis- 
cera in the body which prepare the chyle by which the same blood is to 
be corporified. For as the blood consists of two natures, one of 
which is spiritual and the other corporeal, so also there must be two 
laboratories. 7 


The lymph of the cerebrum is carried down by the jugular vein, and 
the chyle of the body is conveyed by the thoracic duct, in such manner 
as that they may meet one another and produce (in the neck, the place 
of the universal zexus) that noble offspring, the blood. — 


In order that the soul may at the same time excite the blood vessels, 
the soul dispatches fibers of both brains to the extreme ends of the 
body; it works them up into forms similar to glands, and develops new 
filaments which serve the blood in the place of vessels. . . . These fila- 
ments which form the inmost membranes of the arteries, return by the 
carotid and vertebral arteries into the cerebrum, and are inserted and 
continued into its principles, or into the cortical substance, and also into 
the fibres. Thence is plain the nature of the cerebrum, or what con- 
nection is established by the cerebrum between the fibers of the prin- 
ciples from the soul and between the vessels of the body; and in what 


manner, according to its connection, flows that circle which must be 7 


called the circle of life —that of the animal spirits from the fibres into 
the vessels, and that of the blood from the vessels into the fibres; con- 
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sequently, what is the nature of the intercourse between the soul where 
are the principles, and the body where rules the effects of the principles. 
(The Brain, Vol. I., go-96.) 


Here is the suggestion of the circle of ends and uses in 
which principles from the soul produce effects and then co- 
operate with the effects to order intermediates and func- 
tionate the whole in accordance with the ideals from the 
soul implanted in the movements and fluxions of the animal 
spirit in the cortical substance. These ideals are the or- 
ganic principles which through causes realize themselves in 


effects, and carry into every part the organic plan of the 


whole. “The immanent plan” is immanent in the whole 


and every part because “the spirituous fluid” or “animal 


spirit” has brains continually passing through it and making 
it alive for the ends of the body. What is called proto- 
plasm, the stuff which can convert itself into so many or- 
ganic forms, is as Dr. Wilkinson reminds us, nothing but a 
vehicle of intelligent ends, all of which emanate only from 
brains, either from the conscious cerebrum or from the un- 
conscious cerebellum. The unconsciousness is no difficulty, 
for we are unconscious of our own souls, which are ourselves 
in an intimate degree. Wherever, therefore, any organic 
end is carried out in the body, the “animal spirit” does the | 
work, carrying with it the “ideals ” of the whole in the for- 
mation, rebuilding, and feeding of every part. | 

In this general doctrine, which is derived from and ap- 
plied to the analytic examination of every organic form and 
function in the body, Swedenborg’s still more universal 
principle is implied, namely, that “everything in nature is 
formed in motion, according to motion, and for motion.” 
(Economy of the Animal Kingdom, Part I., 169.) 

The auras of the world are generated in motion, according 
to motion, and for motion ; and what discretes them is the 
order and form of motion. The highest are universal and 
potent in the lower. The animal spirit, therefore, which is 
derived by determination from the first aura is able to be 
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body and fixed in the lowest. 

It follows also from this that the correlation of function 
and structure, which Dr. Haldane recognizes and empha- 
sizes, is secured; in that the structure is formed “in motion, 
according to motion, and for motion,” and realizes the end 
in the animate motions by which its functions are performed. 
Thus Swedenborg says : — 


_ Motion and connection of parts are exact correlatives; for substances 


and their organic connections are constructed and formed for no other 
end than for the flow and determination of active forces. (Animal 


Kingdom, 421. Note g.) 

Thus, as a simple instance, the fibers of the heart being 
twisted, the expansion and contraction of the heart is not a 
simple motion, but is performed by a twist. 

Whenever an action is.intended a corresponding motion is induced, 
and a form imprinted and stamped according to the motion. . . . Thus 
the form, or as it is commonly called, the structure . . . coincides with 


the form of the active forces, consequently with the form of the motion 
which produces the action. (/dzd., Vol. I., 97. Note ¢.) 


_ The importance of this principle that the structure is laid 
down by motion, according to motion, and for motion, is - 


suggested by Dr. Michael Foster, in the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” where, while presenting the chemico-physical 
theory as orthodox and dominant, he yet introduces this 
caution : — 

We have in speaking of protoplasm used the words “construction,” 
“‘ composition,” “‘ decomposition,” and the like, as if protoplasm were a 
chemical substance. . . . This is not the place to enter into a discus- 


sion upon the nature of so-called chemical substances, or what is the 
_ same thing, a discussion concerning the nature of matter; but we may 


venture to assert that the more these molecular problems of physiology, 


with which we are now dealing, are studied, the stronger becomes the 
conviction that the consideration of what we call “structure” and 
“ composition,” must in harmony with the modern teachings of physics 
be approached under the dominant conception of modes of motion. 


present as a potent and provident movement in the motions 
generated from itself in the intermediate structures of the. 
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The physicists have been led to consider the qualities ‘of things as ex- 
pressions of internal movements ; even more imperative does it seem to 
us that the biologist should regard the qualities (including structure and 
composition) of protoplasm as in like manner the expression of internal 
movements. He may speak of protoplasm as a complex substance, but 
he must strive to realize that what he means by this is a complex whirl, 
an intricate dance, of which what he calls chemical composition, histo- 
logical structure, and gross configuration are, so to speak, the figures; 
to him the renewal of the protoplasm is but the continuance of the 
dance, its functions and actions, the transference of figures... . We 
must not pursue the subject further here, but we felt it necessary to 
introduce the caution concerning the word “substance,” and we repeat 
the assertion that it seems to us necessary for a satisfactory study of the 
problems on which we have been dwelling to keep clearly before the 
mind the conception that the phenomena in question are the result, not 
of properties of kinds of matter, in the vulgar sense of these words, 
but of kinds of motion. (Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Physiology, 
Part I.) 


What is here suggested as a necessary conception, at this 
late day, Swedenborg laid down as the foundation of the 
philosophy of physics and chemistry, deriving the motions 
in order and degrees from the infinite and the first aura, 
correlating motion and form, providing thence the ideal 
frame for substantial filling, and explaining forces and the 
qualities of substance by the determination of motions and 
forms ; and this he carried over into physiology, explaining 
the motions as causes derived from the animate movements 
in the spirituous fluid from the soul, resulting in the compo- 
sition and structure observed in ultimate vital phenomena. | 

There is thus an analogy between the physical and chem- 
ical phenomena in the macrocosm, and the phenomena of 
construction, composition, and decomposition in the vital 
organism ; but they are not the same, for the origin of the 
various kinds of motion in the vital organism is the “animal 
spirit” which carries in it the “ideals and principles” of 
the effects to be secured in the structure and functions of 
the organism. As Dr. Wilkinson, expounding Swedenborg, 
reminds us : — | 
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Matter does not enter into organization without putting off its names 


_ and qualities and taking on higher rank. In such cases it “suffers a 


life-change into something new and strange.” The names of external 
sciences exist only by courtesy and convenience, as waiting for new 
names, in the human body. The air comes into the lungs and is 
breathed out again, but as air it is never inside us; it is in ample reser- 
voirs of its own, but still in their most secret places it is on the outside 
of the tissues, or communicates by the mouth and nostrils with the 
open air. The food and drink taken in by the mouth, as food, are on 
the outside all the way from the lips downwards. So soon as the air 


touches the blood and receives its modification (from its kind of motion) 
a biological fact, a life-fact, not chemistry, has been transacted, and the 


nameless result belongs to arterial blood. 

The blood ensouled brings this about by touching and magnetizing 
the air. Though the air be a subject of chemistry and can be decom- 
posed into oxygen and nitrogen, there is no chemical action in the body 
but what is vital chemical. So again the food on entering the body 
departs from chemistry into the needs or digestions of life. When- 
ever a higher factor actively touches a lower in the same organism, it 
acts by sight and insight, by spiritual selection. If it can adopt the 
whole of it as suitable to itself, it works with that whole as an assistant 
and reposes on it as a foundation. If it cannot do this, it severs the 


_ lower plane, discriminates what is suitable to it, and rejects the remain- 


der or remainders in order and series into appropriate places.* 


This is because the motions in the organism are vital and 


privileged, and able to decompose and recompose the struc- 
ture and substance formed and fixed in lower motions for a 
new function in the form and plan of its animate motion. 


Even what the organism accepts for its blood is not passed 


over from the alimentary canal into the myriad feeding root- 


lets of the body devoted to that purpose by the physical 


processes of diffusion which are so simply imitated in the 


laboratory ; but, as Swedenborg shows, in every transference 


of the blood through living structure, it is analyzed into 
purer blood, and the most inert material filling, the latter 
being left to feed the membrane, or for further combination, 
while the lymph or purer blood passes through. 


*“ The Soul is Form and Doth the Body Make.” Garth 
Wilkinson, M. D., F. R. S. pp. 
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This article has already transcended its proper limits, 
and we must content ourselves with urging in conclusion 
the superiority of Swedenborg’s doctrine as a physiological 
hypothesis over the physico-chemical theories, and over all 
other vitalistic theories as well. The physico-chemical theo- 
ries explain nothing. They only apply “the names of ex- 
ternal sciences ” to certain vital processes; and thereby as 
Dr. Haldane has clearly shown in relation to certain phe- 
nomena, instead of explaining, they mislead. The older 
vitalists, to whom Dr. Haldane refers, were content with 
the postulation of a “ vital force” which “ completely differ- 
entiated what is living from what is not living.” Sweden- 
borg distinctly relates the vital force to the anima and 
shows its relation to the soul as its vicegerent in its king- 
dom, the body. He defines it as an organic motion, derived 
to the soul and made serviceable to it from the first aura of © 
the universe ; and possessing in its activity, therefore, the 
capacity to take and adapt to its own ends the motions of 
the lower auras of the universe, and thus to assimilate and 
use the chemical and physical forces of the universe to 
effect its ends, and transform them from their place, nature, 
and quality in the macrocosm into their new position, func- 
tion, and use in the microcosm. 

What current science aspires to maintain, namely, the 
“doctrine of continuity,” he supplies in a philosophy of 
nature which presents it as a theatre of the immanent love 
and wisdom of God; and a doctrine of living organisms, 
which presents them as the proximate exhibitions of that 
love and wisdom animated and moved by vital forces, 
which have their supreme embodiment in the human soul 
ruling in its animate kingdom, the human body, built and 
sustained and actuated by the “spirituous fluid” which is 
instinct with the ends, causes, and effects of the soul, both 
voluntary and involuntary, presenting, vsmmacd in its king- 
dom the microcosm of the macrocosm. 


Lewis P. MERCER. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


THE rapid and radical changes which are constantly 
taking place in the industrial world are scarcely more won- 
derful than those that may be observed in the educational 


world. As we look back over the century which is drawing . 


to a close, and see what is new, we almost wonder if there 
is anything in education which is not new. Physical train- 
ing is, in the recent forms of manual and industrial work, 
based upon the doctrine of use; laboratory methods are 
giving a new value to scientific study in the search for “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ;” child- 
study, elective courses, the recent attempts of the colleges 
to meet the demand for instruction in the great social and 
political questions of the day —all have regard to prepara- 


tion for life, and recognize the differences of disposition and © 


tendencies in the individuals; the comparative study of 
advanced students seems allied to the study of representa- 
tives in correspondences ; art, nature studies, all efforts at 
educating the will, recognize the duality of man’s nature — 
that “human beings are composed not of reason only, but 
_ of imagination also and sentiment, and that is neither wasted 
nor misapplied which tends to give right direction to senti- 
ment and open proper springs of feeling in the heart.” 

But these, and other great movements, are insignificant as 
compared with the greatest educational change of the cen- 
tury — the recognition of woman’s right to equal advantages 
with men. No surer index of the world’s progress can be 
named than the degree of the emancipation of the slaves 


of sex. The highest education of women is now found in 


just those countries where the most complete religious and 
governmental freedom prevails, though the movements were 
not contemporary. Within the memory of most of us it has 
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been contended that girls should not and could not bear 
the strain of an education equal to that of boys. The an- 
swer now is that they do compete with them not only in the 
public schools, but also in the leading institutions for higher 
education throughout the country, in courses laid out for the 
other sex, and taught in accordance with methods adapted 
to that sex, and that their average standing is higher than 
that of the young men. We should remember, too, that 
this is in an age when “school” has lost its original mean- 
ing of “a place of leisure.” 

Regarding the physical effects of this education there is 
great disagreement. Eminent physicians have claimed that 
regular hard study is good for boys, but not for girls; that 
the latter are frequently broken down by it — sometimes 
while acquiring their education, but oftener after its comple- 
tion. They show that the percentage of college women 
who marry is much smaller than that of other women, and 
that the average age for marrying is considerably greater. 
Eminent women and eminent educators of both sexes claim 
that the health of the young ladies is not impaired by ac- 
quiring the higher education, and point to statistics to prove 
that it is fully equal to that of others of their sex, or even 
of the other sex. They also claim that frequently in those 
cases where break-downs have occurred in after life, the 
real causes are the irregularities and aimlessness of society 
life after graduation ; that the ability to earn her own living 
prevents the college woman from marrying simply for a 
home, while her better trained mind demands a higher type 
of manhood. But all these questions can be much more 
wisely dealt with a generation or more hence. It is the 
purpose of this paper to consider certain other well marked 
tendencies. 

Prominent women point out the aimlessness in life of 
many of their sex a half century ago, compared with the 
earnestness of the present day when their education is as 
free and broad as that of men. Experienced librarians 
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testify to a. vastly superior quality of reading by those who 
have had the benefits of the higher education. Leading 
_ educators speak of the valuable moral and religious influ- 
ences resulting from coeducation. The enlargement of 
woman's sphere through better educational advantages is 
seen in most of the great movements which characterize our 
times. She establishes and manages with ability institu- 
tions for educating, reforming, and improving the physical 
and social condition of thousands of the poor; she has 
almost the entire charge of educating the millions in the 
public elementary schools. Her neatness, quickness, indus- 
try, and trustworthiness have-made her almost indispensable 
in some forms of business. She competes with man in the 
professions, in the field of literature. She is more than 
ever queen of the home. And yet we can but feel that 
there is something radically wrong, decidedly un-New-Church 
in some of the tendencies of modern education, and we 
wonder if a century hence people will not look back upon 
our identical education of both sexes with as much wonder 
as we now regard the lack of education for girls a century 
| 

Ask a young lady graduate of a female college about her 
course of study, and she will answer, with perhaps a tinge 


of pride, that she has taken the same studies and pursued | 


the same methods that are found in institutions for the other 
sex. Consult their ablest instructors, and you will probably 
be told that they do not believe in any sex in education. 
Read prominent writers on this subject, and you will meet 
with many such arguments as these — that men and women 
have the same religion, philosophy, science, art, etc., and 
hence there is not an education for man and another for 
woman, that in souls, minds, consciences, hearts there is no 
“sex. “Chastity,” says one author, “is woman's great virtue ; 
truthfulness, which is the highest form of courage, is man’s ; 
yet men and women are equally bound to be chaste and 
truthful.” A little further on he says: “Man prefers 
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thought ; woman, sentiment. He reaches his conclusions 
through analysis and argument ; she, through feeling and 
intuition. He has greater power of self-control ; she, of 
self-sacrifice. He is guided by law and principle; she, by 
insight and tact. . . . He derives his idea of duty from rea- 
son ; she, from faith and love. He prefers science and phi- 
losophy ; she, literature and art. His religion is a code of 
morality ; hers, faith and hope and love and imagination.” 
But before the paragraph ends he repeats: “There are not 
two educations, then, one for man and another for woman, 
but both alike we bid contend to the uttermost for complete- 
ness of life.” | 

“If education is considered as a matter of intellectual 
training, the means proved best for one sex are equally good 
for the other,” is an idea much in vogue in educational 
circles. | 

We find quoted and accepted as axiomatic, “ What woman 
can do she may do,” making it only a question of physical 
endurance or mental ability what line of work either sex 

Strange it is that those who see such vast differences in 
the mental constitutions of male and female should argue 
for precisely the same education. One of the greatest 
principles in modern teaching, as we believe most educators 
will admit, is the necessity of considering the bent of mind 
of the individual to be instructed, and then fitting him for 
_ the use which he is to perform not only in his special occu- 
pation, but in the broader social relations that he is likely 
to have with his fellow beings. On this principle higher 
education has become thoroughly revolutionized. In early 
times the college aimed chiefly to serve the church, next 
both church and state by educating ministers and states- 
men ; now colleges, special schools for the separate profes- 
sions, and for business men and mechanics —all try to 
prepare for life in all its varied forms. Every new demand 
for special training is promptly met by our institutions of 
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learning. As a result, it is said, of our war with Spain the 
University of Chicago has opened a college of commerce 
and politics, and the Institute of Technology is providing 
for a special course in naval architecture. Not only are in- 
dividual differences recognized, but the genius of a people 
figures to a considerable extent in the education of its citi- 
zens. One nation is adapted to commerce and colonization, 
- another devotes itself largely to literature and art, a third 
is noted for philosophy. Why is it that, if individual and 
national differences are worthy of consideration, the mighty 
difference of sex should in the minds of many have no 
weight in education further than to establish here and there 
a sewing ora cooking school? Close observers have noticed 
that almost every thought and look and act from infancy to 
old age bears the impress of sex; intelligent parents con- 


stantly testify to the necessity of different methods of train- 


ing specially adapted either to boys or girls; and yet the 
decided tendency in the schools and colleges at present is 
to ignore all differences. 

Doubtless the false theory advanced by some — that there 
is no sex in soul —is largely responsible for this. Begin- 
ning with a wrong interpretation of our Lord’s words, “In 
heaven they neither marry nor are given in marriage,” fol- 
lowing a line of specious reasoning from the fact that all 
true masculine and feminine qualities exist in God, in whose 


image man was created, they analyze the sexes, and find | 


that all the ennobling qualities of one are found in the other, 
and that with proper education there is no essential differ- 
ence between the male and the female mind. It is as satis- 
factory as the attempt to prove that a piece of charcoal is 
a precious diamond, or that eggs are milk, because in the 
one case only the single identical element is found, and in 
the other the same ingredients in different proportions. The 
answer of the New Church to such arguments is, in short — 
All differences of body have their origin in differences of 
soul, for the body is from the soul; man was created male 
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and female: “In the male the masculine is masculine in 
every part of his body, even the smallest, and also in every 
idea of his thought and in every spark of his affection. In _ 
like manner the feminine in the female,” 
The argument that considered as a mere intellectual train- 
ing the education of both sexes should be alike has special 
weight in the case of those who in preparing for a particular 
profession require a technical education indispensable to 
their line of work. This can only be the exception. We 
doubt whether the wisest instructors if they should have, 
for example, a class in Virgil composed exclusively of young 
ladies, and another exclusively of young men, understanding 
that neither class was to pursue Latin after leaving school, 
would conduct the two classes in the same way. Experi- 
ence shows that the young ladies have a quicker insight into 
_ the spirit of the author, see the beauty of his figures, feel 
the rhythm of his measures, while the young men more 
clumsily translate the poetical sentiment into prosy English, 
noticing all inconsistencies in construction and logic. We 
would deal with the two classes as we would deal with two 
different kinds of plants requiring each a special kind of 
nourishment and training. Should it be best for any reason 
to combine the classes, we would strive to furnish a soil 
containing the elements necessary for the growth of both, 
But the maxim which with the unphilosophical and un- 
thinking classes‘seems to have had most weight in the 
sweeping tendency of the present time towards identical — 
education is, “ What woman cam do she may do.” Each sex 
has abundantly proved that it can do nearly everything which 
is commonly considered the appropriate work of the other. 
Woman has entered, and in many cases most successfully, 
into all except one of the occupations of men; and, if re- 
port is true, it is not due to any lack of effort on her part 
that she has not as yet been admitted to the only remaining 
employment — that of soldier or sailor, On the other hand 
man has competed with woman in all of her duties except 
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the care of infants. We have not heard of any case in 


which he has desired the latter. Many women can hoe or 


saw as well as men; many men can sew or cook as well as 
women. Doubtless some women make excellent black- 
smiths ; some men could preside gracefully at an afternoon 
tea. Some men have soprano voices; some women can 
sing bass. But who wants a womanly man or a manly 
woman ? 

We shall not — especially in the present condition of the 
world, when work is so imperfectly and often dishonestly 
done — arrive at any satisfactory solution of the problem by 
thus examining the separate occupations and the separate 


“studies open to both sexes. We need to look higher —to 
determine for ourselves as far as possible the highest uses 


of each sex, and to shape our courses in education with 
these uses constantly in view. It is hard enough to hit the 
‘mark, with the eye. steadily fixed upon the centre of the 
log; if we follow the axe through the air, we are sure to 
err. In the study of how to keep the Sabbath we know 
that if we look merely at -what we are permitted to do, we 
soon persuade ourselves that we may do almost anything 
which is not positively evil ; but if we keep before ourselves 
what we consider to be the highest uses of the day, we shall 
spend our time to greater and greater spiritual advantage. 
So it is in education. If each sex will consider less what 
it is permitted to do, or can do, and give far more thought 
to highest uses, not only of the individual, but also of the 
sex as a whole, the great problems of ae will be more 
accurately solved. 

In the writings of the church we find very little that is 
valuable regarding the occupations of women except that it 
is their duty to take the care of all little children, and of 
girls till they arrive at maturity, but this in itself is very 
suggestive. It is right to presume that every woman has 
at least at some period of her life looked forward to this 
use, and has eagerly desired the truest preparation for it. 
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What more responsible work has ever devolved upon the 
human race, or in what other more potent way does the 


Lord provide for its reformation and redemption! It is— 


largely during the period when the child is subject mainly 
to the instruction and care of his mother that the Lord is 
storing up in him the states of love, innocence, and peace 
through which he can in later life be regenerated. Espe- 
cially adapted to inducing these states is the reading of the 


historical and other parts of the Word. Every gentle and | 


kindly act, every good story or song, every beautiful flower 
and picture tends to the same end. The best of literature, 
music, and art go hand in hand with nature and religion. 
The feeling inspired by them all is reverence — the begin- 
ning of wisdom. To this quality i in our mothers I believe 
we are indebted more than to all others. In looking over 
the lives of eminent men, we find, it is true, many who say 
that the greatest good they have received has apparently 
come through the influence of some great character working 
upon their own. Agassiz had his Cuvier, Dean Stanley his 
Arnold, President Garfield his Mark Hopkins. Others seem 
unable to tell how or by what means they have been turned 
to earnest purposes. The good influence has come as 
quietly and gradually as the daylight, and they have simply 
awaked to see the change. : 

But we believe a large majority of both sexes would say 
that their mothers, even those who had not received the ad- 
vantages of a modern education, had reached their lives as 


no other human being could. Her hand succeeds in stri- | 


king the chord which produces sympathetic vibrations in 
every heart, and the key-note of that chord is reverence. 
The harmony is the harmony of purity, love, self-sacrifice, 
and hope. Is it not of the highest importance, then, that 
woman, who in the home and in the schools has the chief 
care of the little ones, should with her increased advantages 
give special attention to the development of those qualities 
which more than all others are to affect permanently the 
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character of all who come under her charge? A teacher of 
long experience once said to me, “If I know the qualities 


of the mother, I can predict almost to a certainty the schol- 


arship and character of the child.” The statement is strong, 


but certainly contains a large amount of truth. 


Let us look at what one of our ministers considers 
woman’s great use—to hold up high ideals for the race. 
Less inclined because of their nature and surroundings to 
some of the worst evils to which men are prone, and pos- 
sessed of modesty and refinement in a higher degree, women 
seem eminently fitted to see these evils in their true light, 
and to hold out higher standards to the world. The facts 
that they contribute only one out of eleven to the criminals 
of this country, that their voice is always heard against all 


excesses, that they are exerting a constantly increasing in- 


fluence directly and indirectly upon the education of chil- 
dren, that they are striving in hundreds of ways to better 
the conditions of all classes, would seem to indicate that 
women themselves accept this as one of their highest uses, 
but they must speak for themselves. It is certainly their 


own duty as well as privilege to determine the character of _ 
their service, and the means of preparing for it.. The great 


questions of education, as affecting her sex, can never be 
satisfactorily answered by any but by woman herself. When 


the period of her enfranchisement in education shall have . 
been a little longer, better opportunities will doubtless be | 
presented for her to adopt courses and methods specially 


adapted to her sex. The excellent elective courses of our 
best colleges and schools are an immense step in the right 
direction, but they do not answer the whole difference of 
sex. 7 

In other branches of natural history every recognized 
authority devotes much time to the careful study of the dif- 
ferences in habits and characteristics of the sexes; in the 
study of man alone —the highest type, and the one in 
which all the characteristics of the lower orders are found — 
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the tendency at present seems to be, as far as school educa- 
tion is concerned, to ignore all differences. And yet, not- 
withstanding this false theory, women have already had con- 
siderable influence in modifying courses of instruction and 
methods of discipline. Thankful enough to be invited to 
the educational table, they did not at first feel like making 
any complaint if they were helped mainly to great dry slices 
of information on uninteresting subjects, but soon they 
gently hinted for a little butter and sauce to make it more 
palatable. One after another of the articles of food pre- 
pared for the men and by the men was generously offered 
to their sisters until the whole menu was open to both sexes. 
But so long as men alone were the caterers, and insisted on 
serving the various dishes in just the same proportions as 
suited themselves, and omitting the pickles and delicacies 
from their bill of fare, it was not to be expected that women 
could be satisfied. The character of the service, too, means 
more to them than to the other sex, and they strenuously 
object to the “ten minutes for refreshments” plan which 
calls out the emulation and cramming qualities of the other 
sex. They want a few flowers on this educational table. 
Their wants have been toa considerable extent regarded, 
much to the gain of both sexes. — 

We are aware that in this comparison to natural food the 
advocates of identical education will seemingly find an argu- 
ment for their side, inasmuch as men and women partake of 
the same dishes; but we believe that when the nourishing 
qualities of food are better understood, such reasoning will 
be found to be as specious as that which makes masculine 
and feminine qualities of mind alike. The subject is really 
avery deep one. Naturalists tell us that the honey-bees, 
when they have lost their queen, can, by furnishing the 
proper kind of stimulating food to one of the grubs, develop 
another queen. Some scientists go far‘enough to say that 
they think sex in human beings depends on food. Without 
accepting any such extreme view, we do believe that each 
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sex requires a sesmectehmaes which is not required by the 
other, and that this depends upon their different uses. 
_ There is also some difference required between any two in- 
dividuals of the same sex. Perhaps in some future time 
men will be able to choose far more perfectly than they can 
at present, the kind of food adapted to their use. We are 
told that such is the case among the inhabitants of Jupiter 
(Arcana Ccelestia, 8378), and that every one in heaven is 


given food for the body according to his use. (Conjugial 


Love, 6.) 

To pass over to mental food,— 

Instructions in the heavens differ from instructions on earth in “this, 
that knowledges are not committed to the memory, but to the life; for 
the memory of spirits is in their life, inasmuch as they receive and im- 
bibe all things which are in agreement with their life, and do not re- 
ceive, still less imbibe, those things which are not in agreement. 
(Heaven and Hell, $17) 


Do we not find this principle already recognized to a con- 
siderable extent in this world, when we consider that com- 
mitting to memory comparatively useless things is entirely 
abandoned in the best schools, that widely different courses 
are provided in preparation for different walks in life, that the 
making of useful articles has proved one of the best helps 


in reforming wayward children? When this idea of distinc- | 


tive uses is made to bear upon sex far more than most would 
have it at present, there will contaally come a A: era of 
reform in studies.. 

We believe that the natural tastes, too, of women, when 
the idea that they must compete with men is removed, lead 
them generally to the choice of a somewhat different line of 
subjects. In the private schools throughout the country, 
where there is greater freedom of choice, a larger percent- 
age of boys than girls elect pure mathematics and ancient 
classics ; a larger percentage of girls than boys elect liter- 
ature, art, music, nature studies, and others. But while the 
private schools gained twelve per cent in numbers for the 
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seven per cent, so that we must look for still greater free- 
dom of choice in the latter. 

In a paper of this kind, which aims to consider the advan- 
tages as well as the defects of our present system, there is 
danger of leaving some of the main issues in obscurity. 


To summarize briefly —Coeducation for all grades below 


college undoubtedly presents advantages far overbalancing 
its defects, but women should have as much choice as men 
of the subjects to be taught, and there should be consider- 
able variety for the older children. Coeducation in college 
and post-graduate courses under a very extensive elective 
system presents some advantages, and we are glad that 


many of our best universities are giving such a good oppor- 


tunity to test its practicability. - If all lines of study and all 
occupations are left open for women, they will ultimately 
make the wisest decision as to which studies and which oc- 
cupations they care to devote themselves. But when the 


false theory “no sex in mind” is thoroughly overthrown, | 


when a careful study is made of the differences of the sexes, 
when, most of all, men and women earnestly devote them- 
selves to what they consider the highest uses in their re- 
spective fields, we doubt whether they will want identical 
work, especially in the higher institutions. 

The time has already come when a scientific or a tech- 
nical education is considered the equivalent of a classical ed- 
ucation. The time surely will come when the education of 
woman — so far as that education is separate from that of 
man —in branches of her own choosing, and by her own 
methods, will be considered equal to that of man. In their 
education and in their lives not sameness but harmony will 
be called for, which, like the harmony in their voices, will be 
seen to constitute the only complete and perfect unity. Re- 
ligion in the truest sense will be recognized as the supreme 
factor in the formation of character. It will doubtless have 


even greater weight with women than with the opposite sex, 


seven years ending in 1896, the public schools gained eighty- — 
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for the reason that they have the greater care of the chil- 


dren in the home, and have already acquired the charge of 


more than ninety per cent of all school children below the 
high schools. Will not woman in her efforts to hold up 
high ideals to the world study more and more the only per- 


fect life? Will not she, who now in her reverence for the 


genius and character of a Froebel makes her pilgrimage to 
the scenes of his life, go, in frequent thought, at least, where 
Olivet looks down on Jerusalem, and strive to be filled with 
the spirit of Him who spake as never man spake, and to 
walk in His paths of pleasantness and peace ? 

We remember that it was woman who sang, “ My soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Saviour” ; that it was she who anointed the feet of the 
Lord with precious ointment, and wiped them with the hairs 


of her head; that she followed Him to the cross, was first © 
at the sepulchre, and first to worship at His feet when He 


was risen. May that same pure and lofty love still catch 
the first gleams of the Dayspring from on high, and soe 


them over an eager and expectant world. 


Asa E. Gonbaan. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Tue late war with Spain has been made memorable by its in- 
cidental and unlooked for results, quite as much as by the direct 
outcome of the conflict itself. One effect which had not been | :. 
clearly anticipated was the obliteration of all sectional feeling | 4 
remaining from the war of the rebellion. For many years past q 
the animosities engendered by that struggle have been growing ~ 
feebler; but, when the government called for help against a for- 
eign foe, they disappeared altogether. Northern and southern 
soldiers, fighting side by side under the old flag, forgot that there 
was any north and south, or that they were anything but Amer- 
icans. This burying of the hatchet is accepted on all sides as q 
final; and we behold the pleasing spectacle of a perfectly united 8 
nation. 

Still more remarkable and wholly unforeseen, was the warm 3 
friendship which the Spanish war has been the means of cement- 
ing between our own country and Great Britain. Even now it is 
not quite easy to account entirely for the strong sympathy with — 

America which appeared in England at the outbreak of hostilities, 

| and has continued ever since. Of the two nations engaged in E 
- = conflict Spain was much the weaker; and the weaker cause is nat- a 
a urally espoused by neutral powers, when other things are equal. 
But in this case other things were evidently not considered equal a 
by our English brethren. They doubtless had a keen realization 
of Spanish tyranny and incompetency, and felt that deliverance 
from the yoke of Spain would be a great boon for her colonies. 
Yet this is by no means a full explanation. The same feeling 
would certainly not have existed, if France, Germany, or any 
other nation but the United States, had been the second party 
to the contest. We cannot avoid the conclusion that at the bot- 
tom of British sympathy was the consciousness of blood rela- 
tionship, with all that it involves, such as a common language 
and kindred institutions. 
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We have long believed that this deep feeling of brotherhood 
existed between the two countries. However it might be cov- 


ered up and concealed by opposing interests or superficial differ- _ 


ences which appeared from time to time, away down in the hearts 
of both peoples was the sense of real nearness. This fact has 


plainly shown itself in the peculiar sensitiveness which either 
nation has always manifested to the opinion of the other. During — 


our civil war, for instance, little heed was paid to what the other 
European powers might think about the justice of our cause; 
but when, as seemed at times to be the case, the public sentiment 
of England favored the enemies of our government, we felt par- 
ticularly aggrieved. She, at least, should have sympathized with 
the party which stood for law, order, and freedom. There is also 
abundant reason to believe that, were any great emergency to 
arise in Great Britain, the approval or disapproval of this coun- 
try would be regarded as of paramount significance. 

It is often said that no quarrel is so bitter as a family quarrel. 


‘Men are not much worried by disputes with persons whom they 


know only in a casual or distant way; but, when their own flesh 
and blood turn against them, it is more than they can bear. So 
has it been in past times as regards our controversies with 
England. 

This kinship with the English people i is forcibly innpetened on 
an American when he first visits what Hawthorne so happily 


terms “our old home.” He does not feel like a stranger. It 
almost seems as if he had been there before. There is nothing 


in the appearance and manners of the people to make him think 
that he is in a foreign country. And truly, English history, down 
to a comparatively recent date, is our history. We are English- 
men living under new conditions; and they are what we should 


be, if our forefathers had not crossed the ocean to make for 
themselves a home elsewhere. The difference is not a great one, 
nor can it go very deep. 


Swedenborg says regarding the English nation, that the best 
of them are in the centre of all Christians, because they have in- 


terior intellectual light. He adds: — 


This light is not apparent to any one in the natural world, but it is quite 
conspicuous in the spiritual world; they acquire it from their freedom to 
‘speak and to write, and thus to think. With others, who are not in such 

liberty, that light is wasted, because it has no object. (True Co Re- 
ligion, 807.) 
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Surely this heritage of liberty in thought and speech has de- 
scended to Americans in full measure. It is essential to our 
form of government, as it is to that of England. That the people 
of our own country should be included in the above characteri- 
zation does not therefore seem unreasonable. 

Another interesting statement about the English is the fol- 
lowing : — 

~There is among them a of minds [aim], owing to which they 
become familiarly attached to friends who are their own countrymen, but 
rarely to others. They also aid each other, and love sincerity. They are 
lovers of their country, and zealous for its glory; and they regard foreigners 
much as one from the roof of his palace looks with a spy-glass on persons 
dwelling or wandering about outside of the city. (/d:d., 808.) 


* This is Swedenborg’s way of describing the well-known insu- 
larity of Englishmen. We may rightly feel assured by recent 
events that it is not too rigid to stretch beyond the sea to their 
kindred on these western shores, so as to include them among 
the friends with whom they can share familiar confidence. If 
John Bull’s island” has been so expanded that he no longer 
looks at America with a spy-glass, and Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans are no longer foreigners to éach other in the sense that 
other nations are, there would seem to be no limit to the benefits 
which, by their joint action, they can confer on humanity. That 
the alliance between them, whether formally proclaimed or not, 
may grow ever stronger and stronger, should be the Servent hope 
of every well-wisher to his race. 


THE DIVINE FATHERHOOD. 


THE subject of the articles which open this issue of THE RE- 
VIEW is one which is engaging much attention at the present 
time, and it was a most appropriate subject to be made the day’s 
theme at the last meeting of the Massachusetts Association, for 
which the two papers were especially prepared, the one as the 
address of the General Pastor, the other as the opening of a 
useful discussion of the subject. 

The critical study of the Old Testament has brought into 
sharp outline the fact that the Lord was not known to Israel as 
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a Father. He was known as the national deity, a king and a 
judge, but His true character could not be fully revealed to a 


people of merely natural thought. They knew Him as a re- 


venger of wrong and a warlike, implacable deity, and they 
deemed Him peculiarly indulgent toward their nation, and they 
were permitted so to think because otherwise they would not 
have obeyed Him at all, but would have gone on in brutish idol- 
atry. 

This is fully told i in the teachings of the New Church in the 
explanation of all that took place in the establishment of the 


Jewish Church. A summary statement is that the Jews “did 


not acknowledge God except as another god by whom they dis- 
tinguished themselves from the nations, thus only in name; and 
therefore they so often turned aside to other gods” (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 4208). ‘The Lord is as far from cursing and being 
angry as heaven is from earth” (/did., 1093). ‘‘The letter of 
the Word is according to appearances.” (/did., 6997.) . 

This fact that the Lord could only so far reveal Himself to 
Israel as sensual men were capable of comprehending Him, is 
needed to explain the attribution to Him in the Old Testament 
of anger, repentance, vindictiveness, cruelty, and partiality, and 
without this being seen scholars undervalue the Word because 
they regard it only as to its letter. Thus Professor Budde, of 


Strasbourg, who has lately been lecturing in this country on this 
‘subject, takes the ground that the God of Israel was a local 


deity of Sinai who could not or would not go away from that 
place and so left Israel without a guide in the wilderness. How 
different is He when we see the veil removed from His face by 


the Incarnation; and there are not a few passages even in the 


Old Testament which teach otherwise, but which a critic like 
Professor Budde rejects as improbable because not in accordance 
with his conception of evolution. 

There is another aspect of the Divine Fatherhood which is 
also important to be kept in view, and that is as to His dealing 
with waywardness. In the way in which the Father is presented 
in popular preaching, which inveighs against the Israelitish and 
Calvinistic conceptions of the Divine as much alike—and so 
they were — we are told that, no matter what the motive of life 
may be, a fatherly God will give every one his way in this life 
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and the other, and yet will somehow bring all together in due 
time and will see to it that no one has any privileges which any 
other does not have. When asked how it can be, either here or 
there, that a wilfully disobedient person whose motive is self- 
love can be made into an angel whose motive is the love of 
others, we are told that the Lord will see to that because He is 
the Father and because, if. He do less than that, He is not the 
Father. 3 

But the truth is that, because He is the Father, He does not 
destroy the will of a man or in any way diminish his humanity, 
but He leads every one through his motives, whatever they are, 
and never forcibly substitutes one motive for another, which 
would be the same as to obliterate a man. The Divine Father- 
hood is infinitely wise as well as infinitely loving, and we are 
taught that His influence upon no one here or hereafter is to 
condemn or degrade, but always to uplift. “It is the continual 
effort of the Lord to join man to Himself and Himself to man,” 
we read in “‘ Divine Providence,” 123, and it is impossible to do 
with a wayward person the violent acts which those expect to be 
_ done who claim that all must be brought together into one state, 
by unfair means if not by fair, by violence if not by patience. 
On the contrary, “The Lord leads every one through his affec- 
tions.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 4364.) 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN INDIA. 


Tue long article in another part of this number of the Review, 
from the pen of our English brother, J. H. Wilson, will be of 
interest to those who take large views of life on this earth, and 
éxtend their sympathies to branches of the human family other 
than theirown. Swedenborg’s generous recognition of the value, 
to all nations, of their respective forms of religion, prepares the 
New-Churchman to perceive the truth which survives in Hind | 
thought, and which is far preferable to Christian falsity. Know- 
ing, as we do, that the eastern religions, perverted and faulty 
though they be, are derived from a true revelation made long 
ago to the Ancient Church, we can understand how abhorrent to 
the intelligent Hindi must be the tritheistic and unspiritual 
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doctrines which are presented to him in the name of Christianity. 
This fact is now beginning to dawn on the minds of the more 
enlightened Christians themselves. 2 

In a recent letter to the editors of the Review, Mr. Wilson 
gives the interesting information that Vamadeo Shastri, a writer 
to whom he refers in his paper, is really Sir Alfred Lyall, who 
assumed that zom de plume. He also quotes from a late num- 
ber of the Fortightly Review some extracts from a significant 
contribution of the same writer, which we give in dad as fol- 
lows : — 


I fear that rulers who despise philosophy are very apt to neglect and under- 
value certain profoundly important relations between ideas and institutions ; 
_ and I am very sure that a religion without any philosophy at all, is no more 
- stable than a house built at the edge of a great Indian river, which cuts away 
its banks or changes its course periodically. . . . Now, as I said before, the 
point on which I wish to lay stress is, that your political dominion is changing 
the current of our religious thought; it is inevitably threatening the ancient be- 
liefs which form the base of our Indian Society. . . . Your system of Public 
Instruction is directly intended to spread abroad among all classes a middle- 
class European education, and thereby to materialise their habits of mind. 


Among other equally striking quotations in the same letter, are 
the two following. . The first is from a Hind in high official 
position, the second from a lawyer of Bombay : — | 


While missionaries have deprived our people of their respect for grosser 
Hindfi religion, English education given by the government leaves the stu- 
dent with no belief in any religion. Thus between these two institutions our 
people, during the last fifty years, I believe, have lost all their respect for any 
_ religion whatever. 


' The tendency of modern University education in India is so thoroughly 
materialistic, and so mercilessly iconoclastic, that it shatters not only the 
idols of superstition, so called, of the. Hind@, but so affects his mind that it 
cannot receive any religion at all. It produces sceptics and agnostics by the 
thousand, but never a Christian. Thus modern science and modern thought, 
instead of implanting anything new in the naturally speculative minds of the 
Hindi, simply destroy the seed of religion already there. But one good has 
resulted, and that is, it has put Aryan philosophy to the test, and stirred the 
Hindfis more generally to study their ancient language, that storehouse of 
 réligious philosophy, which, in comprehensiveness and daring speculation, 
defies comparison. 


When we remember how large a init of the inhabitants 
of this planet is included in the population of India, we cannot 
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be indifferent to this condition of things. Nor can we help 
cherishing the hope and belief that the doctrines of the New 
Church, when they can obtain an adequate hearing in that coun- 
try, will be warmly welcomed by a people which demands a spir- 
itual religion and a faith grounded in a true philosophy. 


J. R. 


THE GOSPEL TO THE POOR. 


Ir has been sometimes said of the faith of the New Church 
that it is adapted only to intellectual people, who can read and 
comprehend volumes of theology. Every existing society of the 
New Church corrects this erroneous impression, and every pastor, 
who is a pastor and not a lecturer, will point out some whose 
achievements in general learning are small, yet who are among 
the most devoted and steadfast members of his flock. The rea- 
son of this is not far to seek. The doctrine of the New Church 
is beautifully clear and rational. The mysterious and occult ele- — 
ments of an irrational and false theology do not exist here. 
What is so mysterious as a tripersonal God? or a resurrection 
at the world’s end? or a substitutionary atonement? The intel- 
ligent and candid editor of the Congregationalist has lately said 
that he has never seen a satisfactory theory of the atonement, 
and if to him the faith which he preaches is unintelligible, what 
must it not be to his average hearers and readers? | 

But the mind undergoes no strain in learning of the divine 
mercy and the Lord’s saving help against the foes of man by the 
nature born of woman. It is easy to believe in the spiritual as 
a real world. There is no mystery anywhere when the promise 
is fulfilled, ‘‘There shall be no night there.” Consequently 
among the most earnest of our members are those who are un- 
known to academic halls, but who are fond of reading the Word, 
of meditating upon the Lord’s love, and of doing His will. The 


_ scholarly person, a little vain perhaps of his accomplishments in 


ordinary fields of study, may be led to join the circle of those 
interested in our faith somewhere, and then is surprised to find 
that his cultured mind no more readily receives the truth than 
that of the man who works with his hands for his daily bread, 
and he comes to perceive that he does not advance so much by 
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_ great reading of the doctrines as by the practical application of 
a single truth. 

In dealing with those of very limited education, our English 
brethren have surpassed us in America, and have had their re- 
ward in gathering into their fold most interesting and very hard- 
worked people, whose whole joy is in the New Church and in 
nothing else. The workers in factories, the fishermen, the house- 
servants, show their honest strong faces in the congregations, 
and bring a blessing to all the meetings religious and social. 
They do not mind walking a few miles to service and back again, 
and they are never weary of church work. 

We have lately had the pleasure of hearing some account of a 
mission carried on in one of the poorest quarters of Glasgow by 
a devoted layman and a band of faithful helpers, and here is the 
pledge which those who are visited are given the opportunity to 
sign: 


fbaid, « Him that cometh to Me I will in.no wise cast out.” 


37-) 
. Desiring to be freed not only from the love of sin, but from its power, 
ond believing that the Lord Jesus is both able and eo to save me, I will 
seek His help to overcome my sins. 
2. And because He has given His Word to be the life of our spirits, I 
promise to read, or to have read to me, a portion of His Word daily. 


Here is no mere profession of intellectual conviction and no: 
attempt to be changed suddenly into a regenerated being, but 
here we have the Doctrine of Life reduced to its simplest terms, 
and here is the New Church opening the way of life to the 
narrow streets of Glasgow. This mission is about to extend it- 
self to seamen, and doubtless with the use of the same pledge. 

We ask our readers to note how perfectly such people as sailors 
before the mast are provided for by this pledge which seems to 
us, the more we have considered it, an inspired utterance. Cer- 
tainly he who prepared it knew the people with whom he was 
déaling, and certainly, if he carries the same wisdom into his 
personal dealings with them, he has a great use to perform. 

The people of Palestine had listened to learned Rabbis until 
they were weary; then came one who said, “I am the door, Come 
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unto Me. Be ye merciful as your Father is merciful. One thing 
is needful” ; and then they understood and heard Him gladly. 

There are possibilities here which we have not realized be- 
cause of our little faith and our lack of love, but there is yet 
time for such work. 


T. F. W. 


“ EVIDENCE” WORK. 


THE work done in Great Britain by the Evidence Societies is 
so remarkable that we feel that our readers will wish to know 
something more of it than they may get from the proceedings 
of the Evidence Society in this country. Our society is doing 
a quiet, scholarly work for the benefit of students and instructors 
in institutions of higher learning, but our brethren across the sea 
are immensely more active. There are three societies, the North 
of England, the South of England, and Scotland being their re- 
spective fields. We desire now to call attention to the work of 
the society in the North of England. 

It has issued a little monthly called Mew Zruths, in such a 
form that any local society could have at a very small cost an 
edition giving the public information of its services on the first _ 
page, while the other pages were well filled with reading and 
advertisements adapted to all readers. Mr. J. Stuart Bogg, of 
Manchester, carries on the sheet and needs only the matter for 
one page to be sent in from Liverpool, for example, and he then 
furnishes four pages of good matter, with the Liverpool items 
forming the first page. Good results have followed. 

Then there is a tract department which supplies every worthy 
distributor. A clergyman not on the New-Church list in solicit- 
ing a new supply, wrote: “It is a point gained when the Gospel 
is brought within the capacity of the people; I think you have — 
been trying to do this and have succeeded ; the Lord bless all 
your tracts.” A seamen’s chaplain had some of the tracts and 
sent for more, saying: “The tracts you sent us are being read 
in various parts of the world.” 

In the field of literature the friends are alert to correct false 
statements. Thus when a publication called “ To-Day ” classed 
‘¢ Swedenborgism ” with spiritualism and theosophy, the writer’s 
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attention was called to his ignorance of the subject, and the 
result was an order given by him for a number of the books. 
Mr. George Trobridge had an article on “ Heaven” in the Vew 

Century Review ; an extended notice of it appeared in a Man- 
chester paper and in the same issue an advertisement of “‘ Heaven 
and Hell” was printed, causing the sale of a number of copies. 

In doing the work of the society many books are read as soon 
as they appear and their authors are communicated with in order . 
that their states of mind may be benefited and their misconcep- — 
tions of religious truth cleared away before a new edition is 
issued. | 

The society has one person employed in preparing literature . 
for the blind and seven publications of this kind have been 
made. | 7 
_ Another section has sent seven hundred copies of a small doc- 
trinal work to missionaries in foreign fields, and this has led to 
other books being sent for. An African clergyman asked for 
‘‘ Heaven and Hell” and promised to read it with care. Several 
such letters are in print. The districts dealt with are: In Africa 
— Sierra Leone, Goruba, Niger, the Eastern Equatorial district, 
and Egypt; in Asia — Palestine, Persia, Bengal, several parts of 
India, China, Ceylon, and Japan; also New Zealand. 

In one important point our English brethren are true to the 
principles of their faith in dealing with those whom they seek 
to enlighten. They are never guilty of returning evil for evil, 
but they always deal kindly with those who intentionally or un- 
intentionally malign the New Church. So far as is known, while 
their letters to authors are sometimes not replied to, no one has 
ever been led to be more abusive because of indiscreet or unkind 
words from the Evidence Society, and on the other hand kind 
and cordial expressions are frequently received in reply to the 
efforts made to enlighten those who require it. It is a work 
requiring patience, but it will have its reward in due time. 

_ In this country the conditions seem to be different. In the 
first place there is less prejudice. Again, the thousands of gift 
books in the hands of clergymen have made a difference in their 
way of speaking of the New Church. Again, the field is so 
large that no one society could cover it as a half of England is 
_ covered by one. Moreover, we have had active societies of the 
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= church in many of the large centres of the country whence liter- 
ee 7 _ ature proceeds in all directions, and, especially, we have been 
favored in having men connected with the press who were per- 
sonally acquainted with our faith and took care that it should be 
respectfully treated and to some extent taught within the sphere 
of their influence. But unquestionably we might imitate to 
advantage more of the English work. 


A NEW COVENANT. 


Ir is interesting to note the modifications which are going on 
in the more plastic religious bodies. Some of these changes 
indicate the passing away of the harsh and untrue doctrines of | 
the past and the acceptance in their stead of views in regard 
to the Lord which are, so far as they go, in harmony with the 
faith of the New Church. : 

We have before us an interesting instance which has occurred 
in Connecticut. The pastor of an important Congregational 

- Church advocated in a sermon certain changes in its order, in- 
cluding the use of a new covenant of membership in the follow- 
ing terms : — | 

In the presence of God and this assembly, you now declare yourselves to 
be disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. You acknowledge God, as revealed 
in Christ, to be your Father, your Saviour, your help-giving Holy Spirit. 
You heartily repent of your sins; and, desiring to give up all wrong-doing 
and unholy purpose, you openly consecrate yourselves to the service of God. 
You promise to treat the members of this church as your Christian friends ; 
to observe faithfully the worship and ordinances of this church, and submit 
to its government ; to join in its Christian work ; to contribute conscientiously 
of your means to its support and charities ; and to make it your constant aim 
in all things, to do as Jesus would. 

The question as to adopting the form for receiving new mem- | 3 
bers was discussed at a meeting called for the purpose and the : 
new covenant was adopted by a vote of fifty-six in favor to six 
opposed. | | 

At the same time a “covenant for parents presenting their 
children for consecration’’ was considered. One was proposed 
which was in harmony with the preceding covenant and this was 
adopted by a vote of seventy in favor and one opposed. 
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The larger vote in the second case seems to imply that some 
held back from voting either way in the first proposition, but that, 
when this had been adopted, they were more -ready to declare 
themselves. - 

Such a step in advance made by a hitherto Calvinistic Church 
indicates a change of spirit. 

T. F. W. 


STATEMENTS OF THE FAITH. 


We have received from Mr. Stephen Berry, of Portland, Me., 
the “ Heavenly Doctrines of the New Church,” covering four 
pages. A note at the beginning says: — 

As we find that great misapprehension exists in the community in relation’ 
to these doctrines, the following brief but very inadequate statement is sub- 
mitted for the perusal of the candid and earnest inquirer after genuine relig- 
ious truth. 

The statement is carefully capeieind-eil has the style of our 
earlier writers. We quote a specimen to show the manner of 
it:— 

That Charity, Faith, and Good Works are ies necessary to man’s sal- 
vation; since charity, without faith, is not spiritual, but natural; and faith, 
without charity, is not living, but dead; and both charity and faith, without 
good works, are merely mental and perishable things, because without use or 


fixedness. And that nothing of faith, of charity, or of good works, is of 
man ; but that all is of the Lord, and all the merit is His alone. 


While commending this statement for its lucidity we think 
that, in order to make such a document useful as a tract, accord- 
ing to the intention indicated above, confirmation from the Scrip- 
ture is necessary to give force and completeness. We are so 
taught in the “ Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture,” sections 50 to 
61. 

We had written as above when a very carefully prepared state- 
ment arrived from England. It is printed in a little sheet called 
‘New Truths,” circulated by the North of England Evidence 
Society. It is not strictly a statement, but is entitled a “sketch” 
of the faith, and is designed to be distributed at church doors 
and among families. On the subject of the Divine Being it 
says : — 
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The primary doctrine of the New Church is, that One God, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, i is the Creator, Redeemer, and Saviour of all men. In Him is the 
Divine Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; the Divine Love and Wis- 
dom united being named the Father, the Divine Humanity the Son, and the 
proceeding Divine—the very Truth which proceeds from the Lord —the 
Holy Spirit. a 
The Lord, who is the God of the Universe, is Uncreate and Infinite. God 4 
is a Man; and He should be thought of as an Infinitely Glorious Divine = 


We have been deeply interested in this manifest effort which 
has been made to make a clear and convincing expression of the 
faith, but here again it seems to us that the words are better 
adapted to our own people than to others. Christian people in 
general look to the Scriptures for their instruction, and are ac- 
customed to put a certain interpretation upon certain passages. 
To make them understand the new faith and to bring them to 
the new point of view, it is important to show that the Scrip- 
tures support it. If this be not done, a “sketch” may seem an 
ingenious statement, but it opens no door of approach to the 
divine Word, and it does not take hold of a reader with the au- 
thority of divine revelation. 
It seems to us that such documents, however carefully ex-_ 
pressed, might be sent abroad in great numbers without percep- : 
tible effect, when a brief Biblical — and argument would 4 
have strength and weight. 
T. F. W. 
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‘BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE PROPHECIES OF HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, AND 
MALACHI. 


THE three books which conclude the portion of the Word con- 
tained in the Old Testament have a definite and evident relation to 
each other. They form a somewhat distinct group by themselves. 
All of them, with little doubt, belong to the period succeeding 
the captivity in Babylon, and are thus associated with a new era 
in the history of the Hebrew nation. Henceforth this nation, 
wherever it is found, is known by a new name derived through 
the kingdom of Judah from the tribe of Judah.* ‘“ The Jew” is 
seen to be less the representative of a compact nation than of a 
scattered but distinctive people whose religious faith is every- 
where their bond of: union. 

*In regarding the people hereafter known as “ The Jews ” as including all 
who remained of the people of Israel, I follow the rational conclusion of Dr. 


Smith given in his Old Testament History. He says: — ey 
“The first Jewish exiles, who were carried away by Sennacherib, seem to 


_ have settled in the same districts as their brethren of Israel, on whom their 


influence would be salutary; and, after the great captivity of Judah, it is most 
interesting to see how continually Ezekiel addresses the captives by the name 
of /svaeil. The prophetic symbol of the rod of Judah and ‘ the rod of the 
children of Israel, his companions,’ being joined into one nation, as Isaiah also 
had predicted (Ezek. xxxvii. 15-28: Isa. xi. 13), seems to imply that all 
that was worth preserving in Israel became amalgamated with Judah, and 
either shared in the restoration, or became a part of the ‘ dispersion,’ who 
were content to remain behind, and who spread the knowledge of the true 


‘God throughout the East. It is an important fact that the apostle James 


addresses the ‘dispersion’ as ‘the ‘we/ve tribes’ (Jas. i. 1). The edict of Cy- 
rus, addressed to the servants of Jehovah God of Israel, would find a re- 
sponse beyond the tribe of Judah; and though none of the ten tribes appear, 
as such, among the returned exiles, there is room for many of their families 
in the number of those who could not prove their pedigrees. At the time of 
Christ there were Jews known to belong to other tribes than Judah, Benjamin, 
and Levi; as Anna of the tribe of Asher. (Luxx ii. 36).” O. T. H., p. 568, 

There is no evidence to show that the Samaritans, who figure largely in 
the history of the restored people which is connected with these prophecies, 
were other than Gentile colonists brought to fill the place of the original in- 
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Of the specific date of the prophecies of Haggai and Zecha- 
riah, we have very definite statements up to the ninth chapter of 
the second of these books. Haggai contains four distinct pro- 
phetic utterances, each of which is prefaced by an announcement 
of the exact day when “the word of the Lord” came to the 
prophet. A similar exactitude of statement appears in the first 
eight chapters of Zechariah, which are divided into three distinct 
parts, each introduced in a like way as the divisions of Haggai, 

except that in the preface to the first part no day is specified.* 

The remaining chapters are regarded by many modern critics 
as forming no part of this book, but as being anonymous prophe- 
cies, in the sense that their human authorship is unknown. In 
this view Malachi is also included. 

Dr. Moulton, editor of the “‘ Modern Reader’s Bible,” very con- 
cisely states the position of these critics in the following extract 
taken from the “ Introduction” to a volume which includes 
‘‘Daniel, and the Minor Prophets :— 


The facts seem to be these. The prophetic literature of the Old Testa- 
ment was arranged under the names of the reputed authors, ending with the 
book of Zechariah (our Zechariah, i-viii.); following these were anonymous 
prophecies with sudject-tities. The last of these subject-titles was “ My Mes- 
senger” (Malachi). How positively this was understood as a subject-title is 
illustrated by the fact that the Septuagint translates it “angel,” and the Tar- | 
gum ascribes the authorship of the book to Ezra. But in the process of time 
“ Malachi” was read as a personal name, and thus the closing section of the 
prophetic roll seemed to follow the general form; it was natural then that 
the intervening sections with their subject-titles should attach themselves to 
the preceding book of Zechariah. This account of the matter seems prob- 
able in itself, and is further confirmed by New-Testament references. Four 
passages from the latter part of Zechariah are cited in the New Testament ; 


habitants. When these colonists suffered from the attacks of lions, they at 
once concluded that the plague was sent upon them because they “knew not 
the manner of the God of the land,” and so one of the priests who had been 
carried away from Samaria was brought again to teach them “how they 
' should fear Jehovah.” But that this teaching had not the effect to withdraw 
_ them wholly from their idolatrous worship, is plainly stated in the words, 
“So these nations feared the Lord and served their graven images, both their 
children and their children’s children.” (2 KINGs xvii. 41.) 


*It is a valuable feature of the “ Modern Reader’s Bible” (published by 
The Macmillan Company), in which the Scriptures are given the form of ordi- 
nary literature, that all such divisions and prefaces can be seen at a glance. 
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three of them are cited without the name of any author, the fourth is as- 


cribed by Matthew to Jeremiah. Now if an anonymous prophecy is being 


quoted it is natural for Jeremiah, the lengthiest of the prophetic writers, to. 


give his name to the whole roll of prophecy, as David has given his name 
to the whole collection of Psalms. If, however, the writing had appeared 
under the name of Zechariah, Matthew could not have ascribed it to Jere- 
miah without being guilty of misquotation. 


The general view here indicated by Dr. Moulton is the same 
that is held and advocated with great emphasis by the author of 
the article on “Zechariah,” in the last edition of the “ Encyclo- 


pedia Britannica.” It is not altogether new, however, having — 
been broached early in the seventeenth century by Joseph Mede, 


an English theologian and fellow of Christ College, Cambridge, 
and since his day adopted by many other scholars of high repute. 


On the other hand, it is shown “that in all ancient copies of 


the Hebrew Scriptures, as well as in all the ancient versions, the 
integrity of the book is taken for granted,” and weighty argu- 
ments are drawn from a critical study of the text for a continued 
recognition of its unity as the work of the prophet whose name 
it bears, and as belonging to the post-exile period. 

Dr. Perowne, in whose very full article on Zechariah in Smith’s 
“Bible Dictionary ” the views of both sides are set forth with 
clearness and impartiality, concludes his summary with the 
' words, “it is not easy to say which way the weight of evidence 
preponderates.”’ And Canon Drake, after quoting this conclusion 
in his introduction to Zechariah in the “ Bible Commentary,” adds 
these significant words : — 


Whichever view we adopt, the moral lessons to be gathered from them re- 
main the same; in either case they satisfy the condition, “To Him,” that is, 
to Jesus Christ, “give all the prophets witness”; in either case they are 
God’s words addressed to the hearts and consciences of mankind. 


So far the external evidence. The evidence of the internal 
sense, however, points strongly to the oneness of the entire book 
of Zechariah. In the brief unfolding of this sense in Swedenborg’s 


Summary Exposition of the Prophets and Psalms, there appears no 


break where those who look at the letter alone seem to find it. 
It is true that the letter may be wanting in perfect continuity, 
while there is no break or interruption in the inner meaning, but 
as each meaning forms a garment of the Lord each must have 
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coherence. Even the loose outer robe, seamed though it be, is 
yet a fitting garment, forming through its seams a whole of con- © 
nected parts. We are thus disposed to accept without serious 
question the integrity of these books as they stand, not only in 
the Word as we have it to-day, but in ‘all ancient copies of the 
Hebrew Scriptures,’ extant, ‘‘as well as in all the ancient ver- 
sions.” (‘ Bible Commentary,” Introduction to Zechariah.) 

With respect to Malachi, as being a subject-title rather than a 
proper name, while the distinction is not a large one in the light - 
of the New Church, the evidence seems strongly to point to the 
more commonly received view. Canon Drake says (in his intro- 
duction to the book in the “ Bible Commentary ’’) : — 


The way in which Malachi is spoken of in 2 Esdras i. 40, “ Aggeus, Zach- 
ary, and Malachy, which is called also an angel of the Lord,” is inconsistent 
with this theory, and, indeed, it is most probable that Malachi (though, like 
the names of Elijah, Obadiah, and Hosea, the word is very significant of the 
work and character of him who bore it) is a proper name —an abbreviated 
form of Malachijah, just as we find Abi (2 KINGS xviii. 2) for — (2 
CHRON. xxix. I). 


As to the date of Malachi we have no such clear statements 
as are embodied in the two preceding prophecies. The article 
upon this prophet found in Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary,” speaks of 
it as “ probably following Haggai and Zechariah at quite an in- 
terval,” while the similar article in the “ Encyclopedia Brittanica”’ 
makes him contemporary with Ezra, and so in all probability with 
Haggai and Zechariah. The parallelism in significance of cer-— 
tain passages in the prophet with others in the book of Nehe- 
miah (see MAL. ii. 8, 10-16; iii. 7-12, as compared respectively 
with NEH. xiii. 29, 23-27, 10-13), however, would seem to make 
Malachi a contemporary of the latter, thus bringing his prophecy 
a few years later than the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah. 

Of the personal history of the three prophets we know little or 
nothing. There are traditions, like that which identifies them 
with the men who were with Daniel when he had the vision re- 
corded in Dan. x. 7, of whom he says, they “saw not the vision, 
but a great quaking fell upon them, so that they fled to hide 
themselves,” but none of these throw light upon points that 
would be of importance to us. The meaning of the name Hag- 
gai, according to Gesenius, and as usually interpreted, is “fes- 
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tive” But Wellhausen, as quoted approvingly in the article on 
the prophet found in the “ Encyclopedia Brittanica,” regards the 
name as a contraction of “ Hagariah,” meaning “Jehovah has 
girded.” It is interesting in view of the name of the third of 
this prophetic group that Haggai is once called “ the Lord’s mes- 
senger ” (Chap. i. 13). ‘‘Zechariah” means “ Jehovah remem- 
bers.” Of him we know a little more than of Haggai. We have 
the name of his father and his grandfather ; he is “the son of 
Berechiah the son of Iddo,” although in Ezra (v. 1), he is called 
simply ‘“‘the son of Iddo.”” In Nehemiah (xii. 16), he is classed 
among the priests —if we may presume him to be the Zechariah 
there referred to. And this may account for the form of the 
statement in Ezra (vi. 14), where it is said that “the elders of the 
_ Jews builded, and prospered through the prophesying of Haggai 
the prophet and Zechariah the son of Iddo”’—the designation, 
“the son of Iddo,” being, possibly, equivalent to that of priest. 

Of Malachi we know absolutely nothing, as is indicated by the 
fact that scholars of repute regard his name as but a subject- 
title. There are traditions, however, that he came of the tribe 
of Zebulon, and that he died young. On better evidence, al- 
though not altogether conclusive, Haggai is generally regarded 
as a very old man (see Haccoatr ii. 3), and Zechariah as young 
(see ZECH. ii. 4), at the time they uttered their prophecies.* It 
is to be noted that Sargent, in his group in the Boston Public 
Library which includes these three prophets, gives expression to 
the common conception of their age as above suggested. 

_ The basis of history which underlies these prophecies is found 
mainly in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and this plainly ac- 
‘counts, in a large measure, at least, for the presence of such mere 
historical monographs among the books of the Word. They are 
a needful means toa clear understanding of the letter of the 


* The language of the prophet suggests the probability that he was himself 
one of those whose memories reached across the seventy years of the cap- 
tivity, and that his prophetic work began in extreme old age. This supposi- 
- tion agrees well with the shortness of the period covered by his book, and 
with the fact that Zechariah, who began to prophesy in the same autumn 
and was associated with Haggai’s labors (Ezra v. 1), afterwards appears as — 
the leading prophet in Jerusalem. (ZECH. vii. 1-4.) | 
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We find the first two of these prophetic books to be linked 
with a number of the Psalms. The Septuagint attributes the 
CXXXVIII., CXLVI., CXLVII., CXLVIII., to Haggai and Zechariah. 
The Vulgate heads the cx1. and cxLv. with the names of the 
same prophets. We know that the songs of “degrees” or “as- 
cents ’”’— Ps. cxx.-CxxxIv.— have been regarded as first sung 
either upon the joyful return of the Jews from the Babylonian 
captivity, or during the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem upon | 
their daily ascents to their work. These Psalms are all from the 
Fifth Book, and suggest a somewhat close relation between this 
final volume of the Psalter and the closing prophecies of the Old 
Testament. 

Let us turn now to take a brief senaesl view of the letter of 
these prophetic books. : 
» Haggai’s four prophetic utterances are addressed to “ Zerub- 
babel the son of Shealtiel, governor of Judah, and to Joshua the 
son of Jehozadak, the high priest,” upon whom was devolved 
the rebuilding of the temple. Their contents are concisely sum- 
marized by Dr. Moulton in the “ Modern Reader’s Bible,” as 
follows:— 

1. The hard times suffered by the community connected with their caring 
_ for their own houses before giving themselves to the building of the Temple. 
(Chapter i.) 

2. Depression at the sight of the restored Temple combatted: the latter 
glory shall be greater than the former. (Chapter ii. 1-9.) 

3. The touch of pollution defiles, the touch of holiness does not make 
holy; their two months’ zeal has not brought the blessing, but it shall come. 
(Chapter ii. 10-19.) 

4. Zerubabbel shall be the signet of God [the position forfeited by Jehoi- 
achin (or Jeconiah); JER. xxii. 24-30]. (Chapter ii. 20-23.) 


The contents of Zechariah’s prophecies are briefly set forth in 
the article upon the book bearing his name in Smith’s “ Bible 
Dictionary,” as follows : — | 


It consists, first, of a short introduction, or preface, in which the prophet 
announces his commission (Chapter i. 1-6); then of a series of visions, de- 
scriptive of all those hopes and anticipations of which the building of the 
temple was the pledge and sure foundation (Chapters i. 7-vi.); and finally of 
a discourse, delivered two years later, in reply to questions respecting the 
observance of certain established facts. (Chapters vii. viii.) 

The remainder of the book consists of two sections of about equal length, 
ix.-xi., and xii.—xiv., each of which has an inscription. They have the general 
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prophetic tone and character, and in subject they so far harmonize with 
i—viii., that the prophet seeks to comfort Judah in a season of — 
with the hope of a brighter future. 


Malachi’s prophecy is thus analyzed in Dr. Moulton’s “ Modern 
Reader’s Bible,” under the seven heads into which it is there 
divided :— 


1. (i. 1-5.) A message to God’s chosen people. They doubt his love; 
what better proof could he give than his original choice of them? 2. (i. 6- 
ii. 9.) A message to priests. These, who should be the Lord’s messengers, 
pollute his altar by offering contemptible gifts, such as they would never pre- 
sent to the governor; it is the Gentiles who hold Jehovah in honor. The 
message (commandment) is that God curses their blessings (_/oe/, chapter i. 9) ; 
and in so doing God is keeping, not breaking, his covenant with Levi. 3. (ii. 
10-16.) A message to Judah. Judah has betrayed the wife of his youth in 
marrying the daughter of a strange God. 4. (ii. 17-iii.6.) A message to the 


_ people; they weary God with their impatience for the judgment, the Messen- 


ger of the Lord shall indeed come suddenly, but who may abide the judgment 
he brings? 5. (iii. 7-12.) A message to the whole nation: they are robbers 
of their God. Let them bring the whole tithe, and see whether this will not 
bring a blessing such as they will be unable to contain. 6. (iii: 13-iv. 3.) A 
message to the people: they are stout murmurers against God, crying that 
there is no profit in serving God, and that it is the wicked who are happy. 
But a Book of Remembrance is kept, and a day shall dawn which shall dis- 
cern between the righteous and the wicked. 7. (iv. 4-6.) Conclusion. The 
original message of Moses (Deut. xviii. 15), shall be fulfilled: Elijah the 


_ Prophet shall be sent to heal national dissension before the great and — 


day comes. 


It is quite possible that a more adequate and truthful brief 


- summarization of the literal contents of the three books which 


close the Old Testament revelation could be made, but I have 
accepted these as available and as reasonably well serving the 
purpose of bringing the external subjects of which they treat 
before us in very concise form. 

Passing now to view something of the genuine ond deeper 
meaning of these prophecies, we shall find them replete with 


help and instruction. As was suggested at the beginning of this 


study, they make a distinct group among the books of the Word, 
and point definitely to a new era which is about to dawn. The 
prophets as a whole picture a declining day —a day drawing to 
its close. We are led to realize very forcibly the gathering dark- 


mess and gloom. It is a time of searching and judgment. 
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in these closing books of the Old Testament something of the 
brightness of the new and coming day is thrown back. There is 
a fulfilment of the words in Zechariah, “It shall come to pass 
that at evening time it shall be light” (xiv. 7). While the judg- 
ment is not over, or the darkness wholly past, while there are 
deep and gross evils to be overcome, and threatening dangers to 
be escaped, the general tenor of all the messages here brought 
us is that of hope and encouragement and assurance. 

The message of Haggai opens with the exhortation to resume 
the work of rebuilding the temple, and this is the keynote to all 
the messages that follow. Near the end of Malachi we meet 
with the assurance that “the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to his temple” (iii. 1). With the rebuilding of the temple 
is associated the restoration of Jerusalem, and of this restoration 
we have beautiful and significant pictures. Witness as a striking 
example this in Zechariah, the deeper meaning of which it is 
not difficult to discern : — 


Thus saith the Lord; I am returned unto Zion and will dwell in the midst 
of Jerusalem, and Jerusalem shall be called, A city of truth; and the moun- 
tain of the Lord of hosts, The holy mountain. Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts; There shall yet old men and old women dwell in the streets of Jerusa- 
lem, and every man with his staff in his hand for multitude of days. 

And the streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof. (viii: 3-5.) | 2 


The rebuilding of the temple and the restoring of Jerusalem 
point to the establishment of the church in the heart by the 
presence of its good, and in the intellect by the presence of its 
truth. This will end the darkness and the cold of the spiritual 
night, and bring in the brightness and warmth of the heavenly 
day. The Lord’s presence in the life can then be realized, for 
He quickly comes wherever the holy temple is prepared for Him. 

The books of Ezra and Nehemiah have already been referred 
_to as containing the history of this period, and the careful read- 
ing of them cannot fail to throw a helpful light upon the deeper 
meaning of the prophecies before us. In Ezra we have re- | 
counted the circumstances attendant upon the rebuilding of the 
temple, and in Nehemiah those incident to restoring the walls of 
Jerusalem. In the Psalms of the Fifth Book, also, the student 
of the spiritual lessons of these prophecies will find much that 
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complements and illustrates the prophetic record. It is not diffi- 
cult to discern, indeed, something of a parallelism between the 
final volume of the Psalms and this closing picture of the Old 
Testament, as has been already suggested. Each seems to hold 
a like relation to the whole, of which it is the concluding part. 
There is a like note of hope and joy and encouragement in each. 
How fittingly, for example, does the desire to provide a dwelling- 
place for the Lord, so forcibly and beautifully expressed in the 
Cxxx1I. Psalm, accord with the response given to the earnest 
exhortation of Haggai and Zechariah to carry forward the re- 
_ building of the temple. In the one case we have the words: — 
Surely I will not come into the tabernacle of my house, 

Nor go up into my bed ; 2 

I will not give sleep to mine eyes, 

Or slumber to mine eyelids, 


Until I find out a place for the Lord, 
A tabernacle for the Mighty One of Jacob. (vi. 3-5:) 


And in the other we read : — 


Then Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and Joshua the son of Josedech, the 
high priest, with all the remnant of the people, obeyed the voice of the Lord 
their God, and the words of Haggai, the prophet, as the Lord their God had 
sent him, . . . and they came and did work in the house of the Lord of hosts, 
their God. Boe 


Compare, also, the repeated exhortation in the opening chapter 
of Haggai, “‘ Consider your ways,”. with the whole burden of the 
cx1x. Psalm, which opens with the words : — 

Blessed are the undefiled in the way, _ 

Who walk in the law of the Lord. 

And wherein are constantly found utterances like these : — 

O that my ways were directed 

To keep thy statutes ! 


‘ 
I thought on my ways, 
And turned my feet to thy testimonies. 


Haggai’s prophecy is addressed at its opening to Zerubbabel 
the son of Shealtiel, governor of Judah, and to Joshua the son 
of Josedech, the high priest. And in the fifth chapter of Ezra 
we are told that both,— : 
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. Haggai the prophet, and Zechariah, the son of Iddo, prophesied unto the 
Jews that were in Judah and Jerusalem, in the name of the God of Israel. 


And it is added, — 


Then rose up Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and Joshua the son of Jo- 
zedak, and began to build the house of God which is at Jerusalem: and with 
them were the prophets of God helping them. (EZRA v: 2.) 


In a brief but striking commentary, on the fourth chapter of 
Zechariah, found in the “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 43, Swedenborg 
explains the significance of Zerubbabel. As the whole passage 
is pertinent to our subject, we quote it entire, premising that he 
is illustrating the meaning of ae seven candlesticks seen by 
John : — 

By the candlestick also in Zechariah (chapter iv.), is signified a New Church 
to be established by the Lord, since it signifies a New House of God, or New 
Temple; as is manifest from what follows there; and by a House of God, or 
a Temple, the church is signified, and in the highest sense the Lord’s Divine 
Human ; as He teaches (JOHN ii. 19-21, and elsewhere). But it shall be told 
what is signified in order in Zechariah (chapter iv.), when the candlestick was: 
seen by him. By the things which are contained from verses 1-7, is signified 
the enlightenment of the New Church by the Lord from the good of love 
through truth. The olive trees there signify the church as to the good of 
love. By the things there from verses 8-10, is signified {that this is from the 
Lord. By Zerubbabel there, who is to build the house, and thus the church, 
the Lord is represented. By the things from verses 11-14, is signified that 
there will also be in that church truths from a heavenly origin. This expla- 
nation of that chapter has been given to me by the Lord through heaven. 


Of Joshua the high priest, who was associated with Zerub- 
babel, we are told in the “ Apocalypse Explained,” 740, that he 
“signifies the law or the Word.” 

Of the personal history of Zerubbabel and Joshua we have no 
certain knowledge beyond the facts brought to view in the proph- 
ecies before us, and in the historical monographs of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The one was the prince and leader of the Jews dur- 
ing the period of rebuilding the temple and restoring the Jewish 
commonwealth, the other was his active associate and primate 
in reestablishing the temple worship. The characteristic feature 
of each which attracts our close and admiring attention is found 
in their ready and earnest response to the message of the Lord. 

But as we view all that is said of them in the light that falls 


from the above-quoted words of Swedenborg, their personalities 
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sink away from our view, and we at once discern something of 
the exalted truth which these prophecies are designed to bring 
to us. 
“ By Zerubbabel . . . the Lord is represented,” and by Joshua 
_is signified “the law, or the Word.” The Word of the Lord al- 
ways is spoken to that within us which comes from the Lord. 
‘“‘He that is of God heareth God’s words” (JOHN viii. 47). 
Were there nothing of the Lord within us, no word of His would 
reach us. ‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” The ears 
to hear the Word of the Lord —the inclination to listen to that 
Word — comes from the presence of something from the Lord 
that has already gained a lodgment in our minds. The Lord’s 
Word makes its effective appeals to the good and trustful states 
of infancy and childhood, and when these are awakened and 
allowed to lead, then the work of building the house of the Lord © 
—of rearing up the church within ourselves — goes forward. 
The truth which is hidden from “the wise and _ prudent,” is “re- 
vealed unto babes’”’; and to know what kind of a house makes a 
fitting dwelling-place of the Lord within us, we have but to hear 
His words in Isaiah : — 


Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart 
of the contrite ones. (Ivii. 15.) 3 


We may thus discern in Zerubbabel and Johan to whom the 
Word of the Lord comes in these prophecies, the precious re- 
mains of truth and good through which the Lord reaches men, 
and leads them to build for Him a dwelling-place either in the 
world at large, or in the individual soul. There must always be 
a remnant of something from the Lord to build upon. Every 
New Church is reared up upon a remnant of the old, and every 
spiritual life is founded upon the remains stored ‘up in its days 
of innocence. In either case it is true that,— 


Except the Lord of Hosts had left unto us a very small remnant, we should 
have been as Sodom, and we should have been like unto Gomorrah. (Isa. 


i. 9-) 
This truth spoken at the beginning of the prophetical period, 
n the first chapter of Isaiah, seems to find its culmination in 
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the group of books immediately before us. Here we see the 
remnant working, and in this we have the keynote of the hope > 
and courage which pervade these final prophetic utterances : — 

Then Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and Joshua the son of Josedech, the 


high priest, with all the remnant of the people, ee the voice of the Lord 
their God. 


And later on, in Zechariah, we read : — 


This is the Word of the Lord to Zerubbabel. . . . Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts. : . . 7 
The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of this house; his — 
hands also shall finish it. (v. 6, 9.) 


WILLIAM H. MAYHEW. 


GIANTS. 


THE report that the Palestine Sxploration Fund has begun 
excavations at the site of Gath, the city of Goliath, brings up 
the subject of the giants of Scripture, and makes some study of 
them from the New-Church point of view advisable. 

To examine first the mentions of giants in Scripture we note 
the full description given of Goliath in 1 Sam. xvii. 4-7. His 
height is said to have been six cubits and a span, which would 
be more than nine feet. His armor need not be dwelt upon 
here, but its weight shows that his strength was equal to his 
height. In the account of the heroic deeds of David’s mighty 
men we find mention of Saph, who was of the sons of Rapha, 
2 Sam. xxi. 18. The name Rapha is translated “the giant,” 
but it is undoubtedly a proper name. It is said in that connec- 
tion that he had four sons like himself, and that they were all 
slain by David and his men. It is remarkable that Gath is now 
called Tell-es-Safi, the hill of Safi, evidently the same as Saph, 
brother of Goliath. 

As the description of Goliath raises in many minds the ques- 
tion of the probability that any man so tall ever existed, it may 
be well to mention that Pliny, the historian, speaks of an Arab 
named Gabbaras, who lived in the time of Claudius, and was 
nearly ten feet high, and says that he was not so tall as Pusio 
and Secumdilla, who lived in the time of Augustus and whose 
bodies were preserved in Pliny’s time (vii. 16). In his “ An- 
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tiquities,” Josephus tells of a Jew named Eleazar, who was seven 

cubits tall (xviii. iv., 5). In recent times O’Brien, whose skele- 
ton is preserved in London, was eight feet high, and other Irish- 
men are mentioned as still taller. Buffon gives a number of 
cases of men eight feet and more in height. 

Coming back to the Bible giants we note that Og, Mine of 
Bashan, is spoken of as “of the remnant of giants,” and his 
bed is said to have been nine cubits long. (DEUvT. iii. 11.) | 

The mention of Og as the last of a race and of the Goliath 
group as exterminated in David’s time suggests that we should 
think of the giants as belonging to an earlier time. The Valley 
of Rephaim (the giants), was not so named because the Israel- 
ites of Joshua’s time came in contact with them, but it was a 
name previously applied to the plain southwest of Jerusalem 
(JosH. xv. 8; 2 SAM. v. 22). The Anakim who dwelt at Hebron, 
and who were seen by the spies (NuM. xiii. 33), and called by 
them “ giants,” were a declining race, for Caleb drove them out 
of Hebron (JUDGES i. 20). Other people of this kind were the 
Emim and the Zuzim who are said to have been put to the sword 
by Chedorlaomer and his Chaldean allies when they came to 
punish Sodom for rebellion. (GEN. xiv. 5.) 

It remains to mention the Nephalim, who are first mentioned 
in GEN. vi. 4, in the antediluvian period, and-again the spies 
used this word of the sons of Anak (Num. xiii. 33.) When we 
go so far back as to GEN. vi., we may note that the traditions of 
the Chaldeans, Greeks, Romans, and Britons, held that there had 
been an early age of giants (Iliad. v. 302; Lucretius ii. 1151; 
fEneid xii. goo ; Juvenal xv. 69; Pliny vii. 16; Augustine’s “City 
of God,” xv. 9). This tradition must stand or fall with that of 
the golden age, and others which are now rejected by rigid evo- 
lutionists, but which are to be accepted as having a basis of 
truth, which in time will be recognized as those relating to the 
early migrations of races are coming to be appreciated. 

In seeking for a spiritual explanation of the giants we come 
at once upon teachings of great value to our inquiry. 

In “Coronis,” 38, there is some account of the evil of the 
time of the Most Ancient Church, “who persuaded themselves 
that they were wholly gods.” It is also said that they are the 
giants who fought against the abodes of the gods, according to 
the ee and who were called — 
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In “ Arcana,” 7686, we read that “the Nephilim, Anakim, and 
Rephaim were of the last posterity of the Most Ancient Church,” 
and that they were not deprived of their evil power until our 
Lord’s time. 

In “ Arcana,” 581, we are told that the Nephilim were “those 
who from persuasion of their own greatness and preeminence 
made holy things of no account,” and that they lived before the 
Flood, and that their posterity were the Anakim and Rephaim. 

“ Arcana,” 583, says that they were called “mighty men from 
the love of self.” Number 927 tells us that “the Nephilim be- 
came such that they could not be restored because their whole 
mind was destroyed.” 

Thus we are taught to associate the ‘peculiar pride of the an- 
tediluvian wicked — that they should be “as gods” (Gen. iii. 5) 


— with the boastfulness of great stature displayed by Goliath be- | 


fore David. It seems to have connected itself with a decline of 
the earliest people toward self-indulgence and bodily pleasures. 
This decline when not resulting in serious evil, may explain the 
fact that, in the account of the heaven of the copper age, ‘ Mar- 
riage Love,’”’ 77, we read of “the giants of double the ordinary 
~ gtature,”’ who were on the confines of that heaven and defended 
it. We also read that a portion of the inhabitants of Venus are 
uncivilized and are giants, and that they do not care to learn 
about eternal life, but are interested in their possessions. (Ar- 
cana, 7249.) 

The conclusion which these teachings give is that the last pos-. 
terity of the Most Ancient Church, who were not of the good 
remnant represented by Noah, fell into atrocious self-love and 


pride and became also tall and haughty, that they were still to 


be seen in Canaan at the time of Joshua and David, but then 
disappeared, and that any traces of their arms and implements 
which may be found by excavation will certainly bear out the 
view of them herein indicated, and will correct those who regard 
these giants as mythical. 


T. F. W. 
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THE NICOLAITANS. 


In studying the two works on the Apocalypse, the one written 
at the time of the Judgment and doubtless made instrumental in 
it, the other written some years afterwards when the full meaning 
of the book had been manifested in the events of the spiritual 
world, we sometimes find interesting varieties of expression, and | 
these sometimes appear at variance. We noticed lately that one 
of our writers refers to the explanation of the Nicolaitans in 
“ Apocalypse Explained,” 107, and then says, “but in ‘ Apoca- 
lypse Revealed,’ 86, he gives a different interpretation.” It may — 
be well to compare the two explanations and show - there is 
nothing inharmonious in them. 

As usual, the “ Apocalypse Explained’ uses more general 
terms and says : — . 


The Nicolaitans are those who separate good from truth, pe charity from 
faith. They who separate charity from faith cannot know what it is which 
makes heaven and the church with man, nor what makes the spiritual life, for 
they think them not within them but outside of them. That they who sepa- 
rate charity from faith are called in heaven Nicolaitans, is principally from 
the sound of that word in heaven; for its sound is of truth or faith, and not 
of good or charity. (Apocalypse Explained, 107.) 


The section from which the above sentences are taken is a 
long one, and fully explains the state of mind called solifidi- 
anism. What is said about the term “ Nicolaitans,” has been 
quoted. It should be added that, at the close, the interpretation 
of the term by its sound in heaven is enforced by a reference to 
“ Heaven and Hell,” 241, which deals with the sounds in the 
language of the angels. 

Now in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 86, we read : — 

4 It has been granted to know from revelation that the works of the Nicola- 
4 ‘itans are works done for merit. All they do works for merit who place 

: truths of faith first and goods of charity second. Genuine charity does not 
seek for merit, but loves to do good, for it is in it and acts from it, and from | 
good it looks to the Lord and from truths knows that all good is from Him ; 
therefore it shuns the idea of merit. eo place merit in works claim 
to themselves righteousness. 


It appears in the first instance that Swedenborg learned the 
meaning of the word from its sound in heaven, and in the second 
instance it is said that the meaning was revealed. Here was a 
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term not occurring elsewhere in the Scriptures, except in this 
chapter once more. All commentaries show that the term has 
been obscure to scholars. Not so with Swedenborg; for, where 
other means failed, the very sound of the word in heaven showed 
that the essence of it was an application of the doctrine of faith 
alone, that it sounded of the cold intellect rather than of the 
will, and that it implied the divorce of charity from faith in the 
minds of the Nicolaitans. This was a “revelation” to him of 
its meaning, and there is no reason to suppose that there was 
any later information given him or required by him. 

For the doctrine of salvation by faith alone runs into that of 
salvation by merit. Those who hope to gain heaven in that way 
put no heart into their religion. The place of love for their fel- 
low men is taken by a coolly calculating spirit. Their hearts are 
cold. They do works of mercy, but put no mercy into them. 
Their reliance on their faith is so complete that the life, except 
for merit’s sake, becomes of little consequence. The two ex- 
planations are one when viewed closely. 

This is more distinctly seen if we go more deeply into the 


nature of the Ephesian spirit, as shown during Paul’s stay in 


Ephesus, Acts xix., and in his exhortations to them in his epistle, 
and especially in the message of REv. ii. 1-7. They had lost 
“their first love,” they had grown cold, then had appeared the 
Nicolaitanism which pretends to a spiritual life and practises 
secret indulgence of the flesh. 

The passages quoted are from the explanation of the message 
to the church in Ephesus. Afterward the “ Nicolaitans ” are 
named in the message to Pergamos, and a reference is made to 
what had been already said, but in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 
142, we find also,— : 

It is to be added that they who separate truth from good or faith from 
charity turn away from themselves all influx of heaven into the good which 
they do, and therefore their good is not good. 

And so in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 115, we find the words, 
“they do hypocritical good and works for merit.” 

The connection between trusting in faith alone, and the hypoc- 
risy which grows out of neglect of a good life from real love 
seems apparent, and thus the two interpretations are in agree- 
ment. 


T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A COMMENTARY ON JoEL.* 


‘UNDER the divine guidance Swedenborg prepared and pub- 
lished expositions of Genesis and Exodus in the Old Testament, 
and of Revelation in the New. He left in manuscript a more 
extended exposition of Revelation than that which he published, 
a summary exposition of the Prophets and Psalms, and a mass 
of notes upon all parts of the Scriptures which he had either 
written out in the form of a commentary (Adversaria), or had 
placed upon the margin of his Bible, or had embodied in Biblical 
indexes. Moreover, in his works published and unpublished 
upon spiritual subjects, he had made use of a great part of the 
Scriptures for purposes of illustration and confirmation. 

It is interesting to note what New-Church students have done 
toward arranging for purposes of exposition this mass of the 
most valuable material. The Rev. John Clowes got together 
many passages and made expositions of the Gospels and of the 
Psalms. The Rev. J. H. Smithson did likewise with Isaiah. 
Messieurs Le Boys Des Guays and Harlé also compiled from: 
Swedenborg in the Latin, an exposition of the Psalms and some 
of the Prophets, which other Frenchmen continued after them — 
largely from notes which they left behind— until we have now 
the remaining Prophets and the Gospels treated in like manner. 
_And M. Le Boys Des Guays compiled a very complete and valu- 
able index of all the passages of Scripture either quoted, ex- 
plained, or referred to by Swedenborg. In less concise form 
Dr. Bayley and Mr. Bruce and Mr. Hiller have made com- 
mentaries. In this country Rev. W. H. Hinkley has prepared — 
a commentary on Daniel. A full series of commentaries has 
been planned, but has not been carried out, and it may be 
that other work should precede; indeed it is now proposed to 
go over the whole ground even more thoroughly, to bring out 
a Latin version of the Scriptures obtained from the works of 
Swedenborg, and to exhibit every reference more fully than any 


* An Exposition of the Prophecy of Joel according to the Principles of the New 
Church. By Rev. James Hype. London: J. Speirs. 1898. pp. 328. 
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one has done. When this shall have been accomplished — 
and the issue of the Psalms is expected the present year, with 
the Pentateuch to follow closely —two things can be thoroughly 
done, the Scriptures can be translated for the New Church, and 
expositions of the spiritual sense can be made with the use of — 
all possible help. Meanwhile we have here a special work. 

The Rev. James Hyde, pastor of the Argyle Square Church, 
London, in succession to the Rev. John Presland, evidently brings 
to his task scholarship and patience, and has produced a nota- 
ble work characterized everywhere by thoroughness. The even 
balance of his labor, neglecting nothing, overworking nothing, is 
noticeable, and it is equally plain that he must have been accu- 
mulating for years the stores of —, here arranged in the 
most orderly manner. 

Under the term “ Fore-Note,” he briefly says that he has trans- 
lated Joel anew and with exactness, trying to put one English 
word always for one in Hebrew, and that he has worked from 
Swedenborg’s treatises. His “Introduction” covers thirty oc- 
tavo pages, and deals with “Joel’s Place in History,” and “ Joel’s 
Place among the Prophets.” Although there is no prophet about 
whom we know so little as about Joel — unless it be Malachi — 
yet Mr. Hyde has carefully gone over all the indications, and has 
given his reasons for concluding that Joel belongs to the early 
days of Uzziah, and he believes that the prophetical books from 
Hosea to Malachi are in their proper order. To show this more 
clearly he sketches the spiritual contents of each prophecy and 
finds them in orderly sequence. 

We have next his translation of Joel. This is a most interest- 
ing effort, and will deserve special study. His translation of the 
various words for the locust gave him a severe test, as when we 
read : — 


The remainder from the gnawing-locust the abundant-locust ate, and the 
remainder from the abundant-locust the licking-locust ate, and the remainder 


from the licking-locust the consuming-locust ate. (i. 4.) 


Generally the translation reads easily, and is not without a cer- 
tain grace, as when we read : — 


And so it shall be afterwards that I will shed my spirit over all flesh; and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy; your elders — they shall dream 
dreams! your youths shall see visions; and over the servants also, and over 
the maid-servants, in those days, will I shed my spirit. (ii. 28, 29.) 
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We now come to the “ Exposition ” in which Mr. Hyde takes 
up the prophecy verse by verse, quoting a verse, remarking upon 
it at some pages’ length, and then in a few words summarizing 
the internal sense, and adding to this without quotation refer- 
ences to the works of Swedenborg. He does not refer to the 
notes with which Swedenborg loaded the margin of his Bible, 
nor to very important references in Dicta Probantia and Jndex 
Biblicus, but he has undoubtedly made good use of the references 
to the published works. Sometimes the language seems a little 
obscure by reason of too much being put into one sentence, as 
in the following from the “ Internal Sense ” sections : — 

_ Thence it may be seen, that by means of the intelligence of truth, at the — 
Lord’s coming, and its affection spiritually, the spiritual man being conjoined 
to heaven, the Lord will respond, in accordance with the freedom of the 
good, and its truth, in the celestial church, by removing evil and falsity, and 
so conjoin Himself. (p. 255.) 

That the falsification of the Word from self-intelligence and self-love shall 


be removed, because of the profanation of the truths of good, whose interior 
holiness they extinguish by conjunction with selfhood in the will. (p. 317.) 


We have been obliged to look more than once at these and 
like sentences, and we doubt if they could be read aloud cor- 
rectly at sight. Swedenborg took care to write in the clearest 
and simplest manner, and we feel that his example should be 
followed. We are more inclined to note this tendency to obscu- 
rity, because in the closing “Summary of the Internal Sense,” 
Mr. Hyde is most concise and clear, and gives us here and in 
his Index, a parting expression of his remarkable faithfulness 
and thoroughness, the more noticeable and praiseworthy because 
he is not a cloistered student, but a busy parish clergyman in the 
crowded section of King’s Cross, London. | 


A PSALMODY FOR THE NEW Cuurcu.* 


Tuus far, in the experience of the church, the best means 
afforded for the singing of passages from the Word has been the 


*4 Psalmody for the New Church. Containing the first fifty Psalms of David, 
and thirty-nine Short Selections. pp. 387. 10144 x 744 inches. $2.50, $3.50, 
$4.00. Also published in twelve separate parts, at 25 cents each. Samples 
of these parts sent to any address for 10 cents. Circular showing contents 
of each part sent on application. Academy Book Room, 1821 Wallace 

Street, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
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chant. Its form is elastic, lending itself to lines of varying 
length, and its simplicity admits of its being readily learned by 
all. The anthem is employed less frequently and is usually sung 
only by the choir. But in the hymn, which is sometimes a para- 
phrase of a Psalm or other portion of Scripture, the congrega- 
tion may again unite. In the case of the chant and of the 
hymn, the music must be repeated again and again, and any 
change in the sentiment can only be expressed by the manner 
of rendering. In the New Church efforts have been made to _ 
improve upon this method by the use of different chants, as in 
the case of Selections 159, 161, and 162 of the Convention’s 
‘Book of Worship.” A little volume of ‘‘ Responsive Readings 


_and Chants,” arranged by Rev. John Worcester, contains in- 


stances of the same kind, while the chant anthems written by 
the late Mr. George James Webb, also contained in the “ Book 
of Worship,” form the most extended effort heretofore made. 
These do not seem to have answered the purpose for which they 
were designed and they are probably but little used. 

But in “A Psalmody for the New Church,” by Mr. C. J. Whit- 
tington, an accomplished musician and composer, residing in 
London, we have a new departure. This is a musical setting of 
the first fifty Psalms and other portions of the Word, not as 
chants, but in rhythmical form. This affords a means, not pos- 
sessed by either the chant or the hymn tune, for expressing the 
sentiment of the words. In the language of the preface: “As 
it is believed that this is probably the first published musical 
work of the kind, some indulgence is craved for those who, so 
far, enter upon untrodden ground.” 

Also: “A feature of the musical treatment is, that there is no 


| repetition of the words, and that antiphony is frequently made 


use of.” This is secured by the men and the women answering 
each other, and in some instances by one choir responding to the 
other. Further variety is given by the alternation of unison and 
harmony in the voices. Only in a few instances are solos indi- 
cated. The music may be described as in the style of the Eng- 
lish anthems so familiar to choirs at the present day, except that 
there is nothing of polyphonal effect. The music is melodious 


and lies within easy reach of most voices. 


The preface states that the accompaniments, as written, will 
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be found practicable upon an organ having pedals and also upon 
the pianoforte; but some management will be required here and 
there to render the accompaniment upon the latter instrument, 
and in some cases the use of four hands is necessary. Some 
of them will be found to make considerable demands upon the 
player. The composer has arranged orchestral accompaniments 
for some of the numbers, and fortifies himself therein by quoting 
“Apocalypse Explained,” 323, “Arcana Celestia,” 8337, and 420. 

This work must have been largely, if not entirely, a labor ‘of 
love, probably extending over a period of several years. It is 
no small task for most composers to write nearly four hundred 
pages of music, even in “short score,” and the question arises 
as to the practicability of much of it. The shorter Psalms may 
be available for purposes of -public worship, but some of the 
others seem much too long, and the interest is not always sus- 
tained to the end. The repetition of the musical theme some- 
times becomes tiresome, as in the case of Psalm xxtv., which is 
built upon a subject of four measures. Most of the numbers 
are divided, according to the,internal sense, into portions, any 
one or more of which may, apparently, be sung at one time, as 
one may read a portion of a Psalm, but to this Psalm xxxvu. 
_ forms an exception, filling, as it does, thirty-two pages, without a 
break. Some instructions or suggestions in the preface in regard 
to this matter might have been useful. : 

Besides the fifty Psalms that form the bulk of the work, there 
are over thirty short sentences from other portions of the Word ; 
for the most part of a simple character that would often prove 
of service. 

For those, societies or individuals, who may be repelled by the 
size or cost of the book, the publishers have issued portions con- 
sisting of several pages, thus enabling choirs or others to make 
a trial at small cost, and it is hoped that many will avail them- 
selves of the arrangement. 

The typographical appearance of the book is all that need be 
desired, and it is welcomed, if for no other reason, as a pioneer 
in a direction in which the New Church has made little progress. 
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Gop Winninc Us.* 


We have much enjoyed reading this little volume, which is 
the first venture made by its author in book form into the field 
of New-Church literature. It is full of short sentences, and 
written in a style of remarkable vigor and freshness. It contains 
many pithy and epigrammatic sayings, which will make it easy 
to read and to remember. As a presentation of some of the 
most general truths of the New Church, we do not doubt that it 
will appeal to a large class of readers. They must, however, be 
such as are not critical or accustomed to look into matters very 
deeply. The careful student will hardly fail to ask questions 
which this book does not answer. It is perhaps fair to as- 
sume that the author had in view only those who are satisfied 
with general statements and do not carry their inquiries further. 

For example, the Lord’s life on earth is treated without indica- 
ting the distinction between the divine and the human in Him. 
His birth is presented simply as God’s coming into the world, 
His temptations as God’s temptations, His sufferings as God’s 
sufferings ; whereas we know that in strict truth God cannot 
suffer or be tempted. These experiences can be predicated only 
of the finite and imperfect nature which He assumed, and which © 
by degrees He glorified, or made divine. Mr. Lathbury’s mode 
of dealing with the subject, if we understand him aright, leaves 
out the method and process of glorification, and thus fails to 
teach with any precision that glorious and distinctive doctrine of 
the New Church — the Divinity of the Lord’s Humanity. 

Likewise in the treatment of man’s nature and regeneration 
we notice what, to us, are important omissions. The author 
apparently gives no place to the teaching of the church, that 
man, of himself, is wholly evil, and that his progress towards 
heaven must necessarily begin with shunning evils as sins against 
God. We also observe other statements which we think would 
hardly have been made, if he had remembered Swedenborg’s 
declarations on the points treated. For instance, on page 63, 
he speaks of the moon as “ tenantless,” whereas in the “ Earths 
of the Universe” we are told, from actual observation in the 


Winning Us. By Rev. CLARENCE LATHBURY. Germantown : 


denborg Publishing Association: 1898. pp. 159. Price 40 cents. 
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spiritual world, that it is inhabited by human beings, although, 
on account of the rarity of the atmosphere, they breathe in a 
manner different from that of men on this earth. 1 
But from mentioning these defects in the book we gladly re- 
turn to consider some of its excellences. And these we can 
present to our readers in no better way than by a few quota- 
tions : — 
A minister of the Gospel told me that he could not think of God as a 
person. He thought of him as scattered about in the flower, the rocks, and 
the sky. When he prayed, he prayed into space. How pathetic is this! 
When our hearts hunger for love, shall we go to the flowers? Shall we seek 
the cold and rugged hills where God lies buried? Shall we cry to the stars 
that glitter through infinite space? They are beautiful, but they cannot 
satisfy, for they are not God. We want a God upon whose bosom we can, 
- like John, place our aching head. We want a warm, loving, living, palpita- 
ting personality. We want one into whose ears we can pour our sorrows, 
and be sure of comfort. If God is our father, is He not an actual person? 
(pp. 17, 18.) 

Recall the noblest person you have ever met — the most mee: the wisest, 
the sweetest, the strongest, the most beautiful — and multiply that person by 
infinity, and you have God. (p. 18.) 

Christian science holds with the old theology that the world is created out 
of nothing. It tells us that everything that we see, handle, or come into 
contact with is only an idea. The tree is an idea photographed on the retina 

of the eye. The trees and the solid rocks are an illusion. My friend, point- 
ing to some objects in his yard, said, “ There is no tree, no rock, no earth — 
all is the product of a too vivid fancy.” I replied, “If on some black night, 
when your mind is freed from illusions, heedless of your steps, you should 
come up hard against that tree, your logic would suffer defeat.” When we 
come suddenly into contact with nature and get severe bumps, illusions are 
knocked out of us. (pp. 56, 57.) 

We have heard a great deal of the Word of God; what is it? It is not 
the paper, the type, the words, or the sentences; for we might burn these, 
and the Word of God would be uninjured. Men did that in the Middle 
Ages; they piled Bibles up in great heaps and burned them, but they did not 
succeed in destroying the Word of God. The Word of God is the meaning 
of the Book ; it is what it says; it is the thought in it. (p. 46.). 

We are continually cutting down space, and overcoming it by steam and 
electricity. In heaven space will be entirely overcome. The heavenly inhab- 
itant will journey on the wings of thought. His wishes will be his wings. 
Thought is spaceless and timeless. It travels to the most distant constella- 
tion as quickly as across the room. (p.79.) 


These terse and crisp sentences give a fair idea of Mr. Lath- 
bury’s style, as well as of the substance of his thought. We 
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almost unsurpassed. 


THE SESAME OF THE CHURCH.* 


ity and strength of its outline of the Lord’s character. 
an example of the author’s style : — 


in Him,” because He in no way is wanting or can ever fail. 


Man’s NATURE AND DESTINY. Tf 


Times Co. 1898. pp. 23. 


East Sixteenth Street. 1898. 


cannot avoid the impression that he has, perhaps unconsciously, 
taken Emerson as his model in writing. There are in the book 
evidences beside the literary style, which go to show that Emer- 
son is one of his favorite authors. This, however, is only our 
surmise, nor is it mentioned by way of objection; for, in our 
judgment, as a master of clear and pure English, Emerson stands 


THE author’s purpose is to emphasize the fact that the Lord’s 
life is the ideal life after which the Christian must regulate his 
own. The pamphlet consists of three sermons: “The Sin of 
Indifference,” showing the need of a change in our Jife; “ The 
Lord Jesus,” describing the ideal life; and ‘‘The Open Door,” 
applying the teachings of His life to ours. Their merit consists 
in a clear statement of the essential points; and the second 
sermon, “ The Lord Jesus,” is especially pleasing by the simplic- 


Here is . 


Without His life we would have nothing higher than ourselves, no perfect 
pattern, nothing to guide us that is just right. To the appeals to live a true 
life, it would be asked, Who ever did? The answer would be, Noone. Then — 
it would be said, How, then, can I? . . . We can now say, Jesus lived a true 
life, an ideal life. In Him is the true, the ideal, the perfect. When all others 
fail, there yet remains His life, His character, whereby the cause of truth and 
righteousness is vindicated, and established forever. Though “Cursed be. 
the man that trusteth in man,” yet “ Blessed are all they that put their trust 


In his very brief preface the author tells us that the nine es- 
says comprised in this volume, while developed one by one dur- 
ing a number of years past, have a real unity, in that they treat 


*7he Sesame of the Church. By GrorGe HENRY DOLE. Bath: Press of 
t Life, Death, and Immortality, with Ki Vindred Essays. By WILLIAM M. Bry- 


ANT, M. A., LL. D. Instructor in Psychology and Ethics, St. Louis Nor- 
mal and High School. New York: The Baker and — Co., 3 and 7 
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upon one common theme — “the religious aspect of human na- 
ture.” He further explains that they are offered as a contribu- 
tion in the direction of a more “positive interpretation of the © 
fundamental coanaptea which constitute the core of the Chris- 
tian doctrine as to man’s nature and destiny.” : 

We approach a work having this purpose in view, and treating 
upon subjects of such deep and comprehensive import as “life, 
death, and immortality,” with interest and with expectation. We 
read carefully, patiently, and, for a time, hopefully. We find 
forcible statements of unquestioned truths. The author’s grasp 
of much pertaining to the more interior aspects of life is firm, 
and his utterances somrengentingly clear. Take the following as 
an illustration : — | | 


The Great First Cause is not merely a chronological first. It is the first, 
last, only, and eternal Cause forever self-manifested in the total round of Cre- 
ation as its infinitely adequate Effect. Cause and Effect arejin truth but com- 
plementary aspects of the same Total. Cause cannot be where Effect is not; 
and where Effect is, there and in that very fact is Cause, open, manifest, re- 
vealed as present, active, actual, and knowable. | 


But when we look for any plain, satisfying statements of the | 
philosophy of life, death, and immortality as based on the rela- 
tions of Creator and created — of a Being possessing Life in 
Himself and those who are perpetual recipients of that life — we 
are utterly disappointed. More than this, as clear thinkers — or 
seekers to be such — on the lines just hinted at, we are continu- 
ally confused. There is no fixed and definite distinction between — 
the infinite Source of life, and the finite recipient of life. This 
appears even in the extract above quoted, and is, perhaps, em- 
phasized by the author’s use of capitals. But it appears with 
more striking force in passages like these : — 


From having been abstractly idealized and figured in the form of the gods 
among the Greeks, man is now seen to have ever been little by little under- 
going transfiguration into’a richer, nobler life that proves him to be ever 
more and more worthy of recognition as himself “God manifest in the 
flesh.” 


In its most vital significance, Resurrection is an eternal factor in the life 
of Man the immortal. It is the never-ending process of the transfiguration 
of Man as the eternally begotten Son of God. . 
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It is not necessary to dwell upon the wholly unsatisfactory 


character of utterances like these. There is no true sense in — 


which man can be recognized as ‘‘God manifest in the flesh.” 
There is no process of transfiguration by which he can become 
the “eternally (or only) begotten Son of God.” These terms 
can be applied only to Him who knew no human father, but who 
gradually brought the Divine Father, of Whom He was begotten, 


forth to view in His own person, as He combated and put off 


the infirm elements of the nature taken from the — aagrent 
He could say, as the work of making the Human ‘y ~:~ thus 
went on, “Iam... the Life;” “He that hath sean Me hath 
seen the Father;” “Come unto Me, all ye that lator and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest;” “If ye shall ask any- 
thing in My name I will do it;” and finally, “ All power is given 
unto Me in heaven and in earth.” No other than He could 
speak words like these. From no mere human lips could they 
fall and be heard and valued by the world. It is the entire fail- 
ure to grasp what is known in the New Church as the doctrine 
of discrete degrees that forbids this, and similar works, from 


giving to the world any very helpful teaching respecting “life, 


death, and immortality.” Without a clear conception of Him 
Who is the Source of Life, and of the relation which He bears 
to the recipient of life, there can be no true knowledge of “life’’; 
and without an intelligent understanding of that distinct separa- 
tion between matter and spirit, which, while it takes from us all 
thought of a relation of continuity between them, shows us a 
perfect connection by contiguity, no true light falls on “death 
and immortality.” 

The chapters which make up the remainder of the volume are, 
of course, written from the same point of view, and are properly 
defined by the author as “kindred essays,” treating, as announced 
at the beginning, upon “one common theme.” Their respective 
titles are, “‘Oriental Religions,” ‘“‘ Buddhism and Christianity,” 
“Christianity and Mohammedanism,” “The Natural History of 
Church Organization,” “The Heresy of Non-Progressive Ortho- 
doxy,” “Miracles,” ‘Christian Ethics as Contrasted with the 
Ethics of Other Religions,” “ Eternity — A Thread in the —_— 
ing of a Life.” 
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THE Wortp BEauTIFUL.* 


THE leading thought of this book is — spirit dominates matter ; 
its object, to stimulate by this recognition to a pure and broad 
spiritual life. The scope of the book is a large and varied one; 
the writer passing gracefully from one subject to another, as they 
are suggested by her experience. Thus we find considered, 
among other things, communication with spirits, the question of 
women’s employments, how to be successful in life, friendship, 
the way to happiness. Words of worldly wisdom are mingled 


_with spiritual advice. The author presents her ideas in thought- 


ful language, full of epigrammatic sayings. An especially pleas- 
ing feature is the constant parallels between the spiritual advance 
and the material advance of the time, which in one place cul- 


‘minates in the statement : — 


The spiritual evolution of man corresponds to his physical evolution. 


The reality of the world of the Unseen the writer regards as 
axiomatic. She considers it a sign of weakness to argue for the 
immortality of the soul. Her ideas about the relation of the 
world of spirits to this world, and that of this life to the future 
life, are, to a great extent, identical with the New-Church teach- 
ings on these subjects. ‘The Unseen,” she says, “is the plane 
of causes, the Seen the plane of effects.”” She —— recognizes 


_ that in this life we shape our coming life : — 


These deeds done in the body generate consequences that persist, and that 
determine the quality of his life after the change called death. 


Each day is a judgment day. 


That one chooses his own spisinesd companions, is stated i in 
the following way : — 


This absolute personal control of each man over his own future lies in a 
twofold power: the one being that integrity, moral purpose, aspirations, have 


a creative power of the most potent character; and the other being in that 


one attracts to himself the — companionship and cooperation of just 


such quality as his own. 


© 7he World Beautiful. Third Series. By LILIAN WHITING. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. 1898. PP- 245. $1.00. 
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The state of life in the world of spirits is described as fol- 
lows : — | 


In this ethereal world are the homes, temples of worship, libraries, halls 
for music, for lectures — all that we have here to facilitate the life of art, of 
progress, of worship, only on a far nobler scale than ours. 


These and many other statements are so suggestive of what 
we are taught by Swedenborg, that we wonder if the author does 
not owe many of her conceptions directly to the study of his 
works. We certainly should think that one so interested in the 
spiritual world would turn with eagerness to books containing so 
much information from experience about it. She mentions Swe- 
denborg twice, both times because he called, as she claims, man’s 
spiritual body his “substantial body.” However much or little 
direct knowledge of Swedenborg the author may have, her numer- 
ous quotations from other writers show to what an extent Sweden- 
borg’s teachings concerning the spiritual world have permeated a 
certain class of writers. From that point of view the book is 
a hopeful straw, indicating the growth of the Greater New 
Church. 

Still we must not expect to find the systematic and philosoph- 
ically complete view of the spiritual world contained in Sweden- 
borg’s writings. Passages like,— 


These dark states of gloom, distrust, suspicion, envy, or hatred, are of the 
evil realm; they are Hades so to speak. Does one choose to live in per- 
dition? ... 


would seem to indicate that our author was not afraid of draw- 
ing the logical consequences of her former statements, and was 
proclaiming separate places for the evil and for the good in the 
other world. But when, in another place, we see ‘commended 
to consideration and possible acceptance,” a belief which begins 
with the statement, “No evil enters into the other world,” we 
recognize that the author’s thought about the spiritual world is 
still characterized by considerable vagueness, 

This lack of philosophical and logical unity is also apparent 
in the views expressed about the relation of the soul to the 
physical world on the one hand, and to God on the other. For 
while generally the author lays eminent stress on the distinctness 
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of matter and spirit, she seems to materialize spirit when trying 
to explain the intercommunication of spirits, and the connection 
between soul and body : — 


Science has discovered that the atmosphere is pervaded by an inner ether, 
which is as much more subtle.and imponderable than air as air is than matter. 
Psychic science discovers that this finer ether is the atmosphere of spiritual 
life; it is the air that the psychic body may breathe. 


_ These are difficult and obscure subjects, but still the principle 

of discrete degrees, which teaches that matter and spirit are so 
distinct that no rarefaction of ether can bridge the gulf fixed 
between them, would guard against such anomalies. Also, when 
man.is called potentially the divine being, we recognize the lack 
of that fundamental New-Church principle that man is but a 
recipient, and God the Source of everything. 

Another point where we may be slow to follow the author, is 
her advocacy of our conscious communication with spirits. A 
considerable part of the book describes some experiences of 
Kate Field with Planchette, and the author’s own intercourse 
with the spirit of Kate Field. She goes so far as to say: — 


Clairvoyance, clairaudience, are to become normal, rather than exceptional 
endowments. 


But this, as — else, she considers from the grand of 
use :— 
The recognition of the natural and easy possibilities of communication be- 


tween those in the Seen and in the Unseen, is the strongest aid in lifting up 
one’s life to this higher plane of daily experience. 


Aside from these defects, there is much in the book that is 
very helpful to anybody seeking to lead a spiritual life : — 


The differentiation of life is not in circumstances, but in the quality of the 
personal power brought to bear on circumstances. 


It may always be set down as a working axiom of life that discord and 
trouble can be eliminated; that one may live each day and every day above 
petty annoyances and worries. 


Fill the days with active work and thought, with that positive good which 
effectually excludes evil, and life shall grow clear and sparkling and fair as the | 
crystal brook leaping on its course. 
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It is one’s business not only to “enter heaven,” but to make heaven to-day, 
this very hour. And to this end must he, indeed, fit himself for it, “ through 
the practice and mastery of virtues which constitute immortal life.” 


Such passages reflect the active spirit of usefulness pervading 
the book. Its sphere of pure living, its rich fields of uplifting 
thought, render it a stimulating companion for hours of medi- 
tation. 


MINUTES oF GENERAL BODIES OF THE NEw CHURCH.* 


THERE is much of interest in the printed records of proceed- 
ings of the assemblies held annually by those who are making 
use of organization in order to realize and extend the privileges 
of the faith and worship of the New Jerusalem. A full list of 
such records would include those from Great Britain, the United 
States with Canada, the continent of Europe, and Australia. 
We have before us only three, but they represent much of the 
work done, and deserve a careful reading. 

The “ Minutes of the General Conference of the New Church, 
held in the Assembly Rooms, Talbot Square, Blackpool, from 
Monday, the 2oth of June, till Saturday, the 25th of June, 1898,” 
fill some hundred and fifty small pages of compact printing. It 
is a beautiful specimen of such work. An index, a list of offi- 
cials, a directory giving name and address of every one partici- 
pating in the meeting, the record of proceedings, addresses, 
reports of officers and committees, the treasurer’s accounts, sta- 
tistics, and a general directory of other New-Church bodies, and 
of all the places in Great Britain where there are either societies 
or individuals, make up the. book. It is a peculiarity of these 
minutes that nothing is given but the actual business done, so 
that we have pages of votes and nothing else; but this is done 
in such a way that the record seems sufficiently full. The whole 
impression made upon the reader is one of thoroughness. Every 
committee was ready to report. Every portion of the work had 
been attended to. Every penny had been accounted for. An 
immense amount of detail was gone through with, but the annual 


* Minutes of the General Conference of the New Church, Blackpool, England. 
Journal of the General Convention of the New Jerusalem, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Journal of the General — of the New Jerusalem, Glenview, Cook Co., 


Illinois. 
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task was honestly performed. Religious services and social as- 
semblies were provided for, but the business was always kept in 
view. The most striking aspect of this report, not to go into its | 
details, is the full participation of laymen in the proceedings and 
their devotion to their duties. The ‘Conference Directory” 
shows this at once, and the proceedings emphasize the fact that, 
in the devotion and efficiency of its lay members, the English 


Conference easily takes the lead among similar organizations, and 


one cannot but admire the way in which busy men put aside 
their cares in order to render thoughtful and unstinted service to 

The “Journal of the General Convention of the New Jerusa- 
lem in the United States of America, held in the city of Cleve- 
land, O., from Saturday, June 11, to Tuesday, June 14, 1898,” is 
a much larger pamphlet, having over two hundred pages octavo. 
It begins at once with the proceedings, which are printed in 
generous type. Something of the discussions is given including 
motions which did not prevail. Some pages of Memoranda 
tell of meetings, not strictly of the Convention, held in connec- 
tion with it. The reports of officers are full and indicate faith- 
fulness on the part of officials and committees. Differently from 
the Conference the Convention is made up of Associations of so- 
cieties, and their reports are given at length. The reports show 
attention to duty, and an enlarged field of activity as regards 
publications. The treasurer gives the fullest information as to 
all the funds. Statistics, the list of ministers, officers and com- 
mittees, matters in the hands of committees, and a very full 
directory of places all over the world where New-Church people 
are found, complete the contents. The book is a record as exact 
as its English fellow. The one marked difference is the fact 
that about equal numbers of ministers and laymen participated 
in this meeting, and that on almost all committees the ministers 
are the more active. This is probably due in part to the great dis- 
tances to be traversed at a season inconvenient for business men 
to be absent from home, but, whatever the cause, it is not a good 
state of things. Especially does it seem to us undesirable that 
ministers should take the lead in financial matters. 3 

To illustrate what we mean —a legacy was under discussion, 


and a lawyer offered from his committee a carefully prepared 
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resolution. A minister took issue with the lawyer, and offered a 


substitute, which was clearly impracticable. A discussion fol-— 


lowed in which eight ministers took part, while only three laymen 
were heard. The result was that the first resolution prevailed. 
But is not such a case unfortunate, as tending to give the im- 
pression to the laymen that the ministers deem themselves capa- 


ble of doing all the business, legal as well as ecclesiastical? In 
- England they do better in this respect. : 


The “ Journal of the Second General Anais of the General 
Church of the New Jerusalem, held at Glenview, Cook Co., IIli- 
nois, from Friday, June 24th to Monday, June 27th, 1898,” is the 
handsomest of the three records, and evidently the most costly. 
It is found that all addresses were taken down verbatim and 
have been printed in full. This was a meeting of those who 
prefer the Episcopal form of organization. Although not a 
wholly new movement, the present meeting was only the second 
held under the present bishop and in the way inaugurated by 
him. One of the subjects of discussion was the name to be 
adopted, but no conclusion was reached. While the Conference 
is composed of societies, and the Convention of societies com- 


bined into associations, this body is composed of individuals. 


From the very full list given it appears that the membership is 


found in fourteen States, in Canada, and in England, but it 


amounts to less than five hundred adults, of whom over one 
hundred are in the vicinity of Philadelphia, some seventy in that 
of Chicago, and about a hundred in Canada. The remarkable 
aspect of this organization is the number of ministers, twenty- 
six, or one for less than twenty members. This certainly shows 
an intense devotion of both parties, the ministers to labor on 
almost no salary, the lay people to support them if possible. 
The only financial document indicates a great effort to main- 


tain the bishop’s salary. The meeting, which received friendly 


greetings from the Convention through its delegates, seems to 
have held frank discussions on interesting subjects, but the move- 
ment is still in the stage of forming a constitution, and has not 
got to work as the older bodies have. Yet there is clearly no 
lack of earnestness. We do not see, however, why a separate 
organization is necessary for the purposes which are indicated in 
this report of proceedings, for the Convention has not the least 
objection to any ministerial title. 
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SciENcE oF MytHotocy.* 


ANYTHING from Max Miiller is interesting, and here we have © 
a very ambitious work. These handsome volumes are dedicated © 
to King Oscar of Sweden and are stated on the title page to be 
written by “the Right Hon. Professor F. Max Miiller, K. M.” | 
- Upon looking into the book we find that the tone is combative 
and even querulous. There is enough of self-vindication in the 
Introduction, but the first chapter goes over the same ground, 
and this good man and really great scholar seems to feel that he 
is to be assailed for every word, so that he must fire, before 
sinking, a broadside at his innumerable foes. It is of course 
only a case of some natural criticism by younger men of the. 
views of an older one, and there is no need for a stinging reply 
by the elder at such tremendous length. Herr Miiller has 
hitherto generalized, perhaps too rapidly, in order to develop his 
“Science: of Mythology,” and the specialists on all sides are 
pointing out marks of haste in his work and indeed of imperfect 
information. And the’ Right Honorable Professor” can endure 
it, for it is the inevitable result of extended studies in fields 
which he early traversed with a rapid, yet vigorous step. 

The fundamental ground occupied by him is indicated i in these 
sentences:— 

The first principle is that there must be reason in mythologa and this 
principle, even when it cannot yet be substantiated in every case, should be 
retained as a postulate for the guidance of all students of Comparative 
Mythology. 

The second principle is that there is nothing in the ancient gods of Aryan 
Mythology that was not suggested by nature. Naturally, later historical in- 
fluences or even misunderstandings are not excluded. 

The third principle is that, though coincidences between the myths of cog- 
nate languages are interesting and sometimes instructive, they cannot fully 
prove the common origin of myths, unless the names connected with them 
admit first of analysis and secondly of comparison. 


With the first of these principles, that there is a measure of 
meaning contained in myths, one can cordially agree. The 
second seems, however, to attribute everything to nature, and no 
such utterly atheistic position can remain unquestioned. The 
* Contributions to the Science of Mythology. By F. Max MULLER. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1897. 2 vols. pp. 425 and 439. 
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third principle seems to demand more of linguistic support than 
can be readily granted. 

It seems therefore that the author sets himself a great task 
when he undertakes to reply to all the critics named here by him, 
and that he may feel that he is losing his position as an eminent 
authority, a loss which he can scarcely make good by these 
bitterly personal rejoinders, which, by their very number, show 
the size of the force opposed to him. 


¥ 


A New PERIODICAL. 


WE give cordial welcome to 4 Nova Jerusalem, a monthly pa- 
per issued at Rio Janeiro, by L. C. La Fayette, in the Portuguese 
language. In the contents, which have been examined by one 
who was formerly a Presbyterian missionary in Brazil, but is now 
preparing for the New-Church ministry, the editor sets forth the 
faith in an able manner, giving some account of the existing or- 
ganizations in this country and abroad, and especially showing 
that this faith has nothing in common with spiritism. A place 
of worship is announced. We understand that the editor came 
from Paris to Rio Janeiro some time ago, and has been quietly 
doing what he could, but 4 Nova Jerusalem is a new effort, the 
issue before us being dated, ‘‘ Outubro, 1898, Anno I., n. 1.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Rotch Edition of Swedenborg’s Heavenly Arcana. Vol. X. Massachusetts 
New-Church Union. 
Voices of Hope. By HoraTio W. Dresser. George H. Ellis, Boston. 


Our Saviour’s Triple Crown. By Henry S. Sutton. James Speirs, Lon- 


Spiritual Consciousness. Written and published by FRANK H. SPRAGUE. 


Why I am a Vegetarian. By J. HowaRD Moore. Purdy Publishing House, 
The Teachings of Jesus. Selected by JEAN Du Buy. James H. West, Bos- 
ton. | 


2 Notices of the above and other books are necessarily postponed. 
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